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SOVIET 


PUBLICATIONS 
IN ENGLISH 


MOSCOW NEWS... Illustrated weekly. 


24 pages. Moscow News contains, among 
features, weekly reviews of new plays, books 
and concerts; news and statistics in agriculture, 
industry and trade; notes in science, medi- 
cine, education. Moscow News is an attrac- 
tive, fast selling publication. 


1 year, $2. 6mos., $1. Single copy, 5c. 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION ... Richly 
illustrated monthly. The beautiful pictures 
show in a striking manner the socialist indus- 
try, the Sovkhozes and Kolkhozes, the general 
culture, the people of the Soviet Union and 
their everyday life. 


1 year, $3. 6mos., $1.50. Single copy, 25c. 


SOVIETLAND .... . Illustrated monthly. 
Its high lights; How Socialism spurs initiative 
and enterprise—Soviet practice proving su- 
periority of socialist system of economy. 
Culture, art, recreation and education of the 
broadest masses. Feature articles on different 
phases of Soviet life. 


1 year, $1.50. 
Single copy, 15¢c. 


6 mos., 75c. 


INTERNATIONAL LITERATURE ... 
Illustrated monthly. Devoted to socialist 
culture in the USSR, to anti-fascist literature 
and art of all countries. 


1 year, $2.50. 6 mos., $1.25. 
Single copy, 25c. 








Combined Subscription Rates: 


Moscow News and Sovietland ....... $3.00 
Moscow News and USSR in Construction. . $4.25 


Moscow News and International Literature . $3.75 








Place orders with: 


BOOKNIGA CORP. 


255 Fifth Avenue 
BOOK NIG 


59 Congress Street 


New York, N. Y. 


A AGENCY 


Chicago, Ill. 


MEZHDUNARODNAJA KNIGA 


18, Kuznetski Most 


Ask at ALL Newsstands. 


Moscow 


Catelogues and Sample Copies Sent on Request. 
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To Our Readers 


In this New Year beginning for 
you and for us we have important 
work to do. 

All progressive people today, wher- 
ever they may be, whatever their 
special interests, have one common 
meeting ground, the fight against 
fascism. 

Of all the countries of the world, 
the Soviet Union has been the most 
consistent, the most effective, the most 
vigorous, in resisting the onslaught 
of the fascist powers, not only in 
words but in deeds. For this reason 
there is no country in the world more 
violently hated by the fascist aggres- 
sors than the country of socialism. 
The fascists, knowing the strength 
and the unity of the Soviet nation, do 
not dare a frontal attack. Therefore 
they try to find allies all over the 
world in hatred of the USSR. In 
this their main weapon is misrepre- 
sentation and slander. The facts are 
against them. 

This is where we come in. Soviet 
Russia Today offers the best medium 
for disseminating the real facts about 
the Soviet Union. It is an indis- 
pensable weapon in the fight against 
fascism. 

Raising money for a magazine is 
not an easy job these days. That is 
why month after month we have to 
call on our readers to help us in our 
task. We are going into the New 
Year with a deficit that must be cov- 
ered within the next month. 

There are two ways you can help. 
By a straight money contribution, or 
by helping us to increase subscrip- 
tions. Actually, we would rather have 
a thousand subscriptions than a thou- 
sand dollars. Because a thousand new 
subscriptions mean not only imme- 
diate operating funds, but they also 
increase our circle of usefulness. 

If you are a reader, but not a sub- 
scriber, help support the magazine by 
subscribing. If you are a subscriber, 
help us get other subscribers — take 
advantage of the unusual offers in 
this issue to do this. If you are 
unable to do this, please send us a 
contribution. Every dollar is impor- 
tant to us. And please act now to 
insure our continued publication. 


To SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


114 East 32nd Street 
New York City 


FS Peeters so that SRT may continue 
publication. 


Name 


Address 
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NATHAN BERMAN, an authority on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, here 
concludes the highly informative article 
he wrote for the last issue of Sovrer Rus- 
sta Topay. 


DOROTHY BREWSTER is assistant professor 
of English at Columbia University. She 
has been spending her sabbatical abroad 
and writes us her impressions of her fourth 
visit to the Soviet Union. 


ED FALKOWSKI, miner and journalist, 
spent six years in the Soviet Union work- 
ing and carefully observing the life of the 
Soviet workers. 


NORRIS HOUGHTON, theatre director and 
writer, is the author of “Moscow Re- 
hearsals,” published in 1936. He is very 
familiar with the Soviet drama having 
spent a year in the Soviet Union making 
a thorough study of the Soviet stage. 


BORIS M. IOFAN is the brilliant young 
Soviet architect, designer of the Paris 
World’s Fair Pavilion and the Palace of 
Soviets, who has come here to assist with 


the American end of planning and erecting 
of the Soviet Pavilion designed by him at 


the World’s Fair. 


MARGARET I. LAMONT has recently re- 
turned from her second trip to the Soviet 
Union. As journalist and social worker her 
particular field of interest is the care of 
women and children. 


DMITRI RUD is a well known Soviet 
journalist who specializes in agricultural 
subjects. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG, veteran American 
journalist of the Soviet scene, gives her 
readers an authentic and exciting picture 
of Soviet aviators, based on stories in 
Krasnaya Zviezda. 


GENEVIEVE TAGGARD is the gifted Ameri- 
can poet whose volume of “Collected Poems” 
has just been published by Harper’s. She 
was on the Coast when Chkalov and the 
other transpolar flyers landed and wrote 
her impressions of their arrival for Soviet 
Russia Topay 


Vol. 7, No. 10, January, 1939. Re-entered as Second Class Matter, August 5, 1938, at the 


Post Office at New York, N 


Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription $1.50 per 


year; $1.00 for 8 months. Published monthly by the S. R. T. Publications, Inc., 114 East 


32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Hundreds of thousands of Soviet young people belong to the sports societies which organize yachting, swim- 


ming, hiking, tennis in the summer time, skiing, coasting, skating in the winter. The facilities for these sports, 
the equipment and the free time for them, are available to all. Below is a group of Alpinists in the Caucasus 
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Lenin’s Work Goes On 
ANUARY 2lst marks the fifteenth anniversary of the 


death of Lenin, great leader of the Russian revolution, 
founder of the world’s first Socialist state. 

Speaking at the Second Congress of Soviets on January 
26, 1924, Joseph Stalin, as General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party, solemnly vowed on behalf of the Party to 
hold high and unsullied the banner of Leninism. He 
vowed that in carrying out the duties bequeathed to his 
comrades by Lenin, those who remained would guard the 
unity of the Party like the apple of their eye, would 
strengthen with all their might the alliance between the 
workers and peasants, would strengthen the voluntary 
union of the nationalities of the Soviet Republic and would 
strengthen the Red Army and Navy as the guarantees of 
security. 

Stalin said: 

“Our country stands like a great cliff, surrounded by an 
ocean of bourgeois states. Wave after wave beats against it, 
threatening to submerge it, to wash away its shores. But 
the cliff stands immovable. Wherein lies its strength? Not 
only in that our country rests on the alliance of workers and 
peasants, that it embodies a union of free nationalities, that 
it is protected by the mighty arms of the Red Army and the 
Red Navy. The strength of our country, its might and its 
stability, are drawn from the deep sympathy and the un- 
swerving support in the hearts of the workers and farmers 
throughout the world. .. . The workers and farmers of the 
whole world wish to preserve the Soviet Republic as the 
mainstay of their hopes for freedom from oppression and ex- 
ploitation, as a sure beacon pointing the way to freedom... .” 

Under Stalin’s leadership the vows made to Lenin at 
the time of his death have been magnificently fulfilled. 
At each great crisis the Soviet Union has faced in the 
supremely difficult task of building a new society, Stalin 
has chosen the course that Lenin would have chosen. He 
has steered surely between all deviations from Lenin’s pol- 
icy either to left or to right which would have weakened 
the power of the workers and farmers and led in the end 
to capitalist restoration. He has taken the course that has 
meant preserving the gains of the revolution and carrying 
them to fulfillment. Under Stalin’s leadership the treason- 
able elements in the USSR who were attempting to under- 
mine its unity and sell out to fascism have been eliminated, 
and today the people of the whole Soviet Union are more 
united and more powerful than ever before. 

All the great plans for building socialism worked out 
in detail in Lenin’s fertile and mighty brain, are living 
realities in the Soviet Union today. His plans for electrifi- 
cation of the country—for a powerful network of electric 
stations which would be at the basis of the great plan to 
transform the country from a land of backward peasants 
into a land of modern industry and agriculture have been 


The Bolshoy Theatre in Moscow decorated for November 7th 


realized. That great plan itself flowered in the two five- 
year plans into the huge factories which now produce every- 
thing the country needs, into a new, large scale, mechanized 
collective agriculture which this year of drouth turned 
what might have been famine into plenty for the Soviet 
people. And in this collectivization of agriculture, built 
on the basis of industry, is the consummation of the union 
between the workers and farmers. Lenin’s plans for elim- 
inating illiteracy, for preserving the best of what mankind 
has learned in the past, for developing well-rounded Soviet 
citizens in a system of free, universal and compulsory 
schooling, for turning science to the benefit of mankind, 
are in effect today. His plans for women—that no stone 
should be left unturned in wiping out the last vestige of 
women’s age-old slavery to household drudgery—these have 
come true. His vision of the Soviet Union as a great 
brotherhood of free peoples, none of them less than another, 
all preserving and developing the best elements in their own 
culture, all contributing wholeheartedly to the building 
of socialism,—this is a reality today. His fervent wish 
for an invincible Red Army and Navy that would protect 
the Soviet Union against all outside enemies, that would 
ensure the victory of socialism in one country—this was 
answered on a hill in the Far East last summer, and that 
answer will be repeated wherever or however the Soviet 
Union might be attacked. And the Soviet Union has re- 
mained faithfully, unswervingly, what Lenin proclaimed 
it—defender of world peace, defender of oppressed peoples 
everywhere. 

And finally, the existence of the Stalinist Constitution, 
the charter of socialist democracy, guaranteeing to all 
Soviet citizens the right to work, to education, to health 
and to leisure, typifies in itself the greatest single monu- 
ment to Lenin. It is a record of the success of the build- 
ing of socialism in one country and a guide to its future 
development. It is the fulfillment by Stalin and his co- 
workers of their vows to Lenin. 


More Results of Munich 
ACH week since the capitulation at Munich brings new 


fascist threats to the national security of the European 
states. Mussolini, with the tacit support of Hitler and 
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Chamberlain, shouts his demand for territorial conces- 
sions in Africa at the expense of France, expecting that 
Chamberlain will reward this latest blackmail by nothing 
less than the grant of belligerent rights for Franco and a 
free hand to Italy in Spain. Hitler brazenly repudiates his 
solemn assurance at Munich that he had no further terri- 
torial ambitions in Europe by his actions in Memel and 
his plans for an assault on the Ukraine. The threat draws 
nearer home as Nazi agents swarm through South America, 
hoping that a Franco victory in Spain will bring Latin 
America within the Fascist orbit. 

It has now become quite clear that it was not generosity 
to Czechoslovakia which led Hitler to withhold from 
Poland the little strip of Ruthenia now called Carpatho- 
Ukraine. It is this territory, in the hands of a subservient 
Czechoslovakia, which Hitler plans to use as a jumping off 
place into the Polish Ukraine from which, he dreams, it 
is only another small jump into the Soviet Ukraine. 

Already we can see the first steps in the campaign against 
the Ukraine which follow the now familiar pattern of Nazi 
aggression. Hitler tells a meeting of road-builders that 
Germany has about reached the limit of her food produc- 
tion. Goebbels declares to a Berlin audience, ““We have 
enlarged our living space, but still it fails to suffice.” 
Simultaneously, a Breslau newspaper hails the creation of 
an autonomous Ruthenia within Czechoslovakia as “the 
acorn from which the Ukrainian oak would be able to 
grow.” The same paper publishes a map showing the fron- 
tiers of the projected state. ‘These include the entire 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, the Soviet Crimea, a 
large slice of Poland, an ample corner of Rumania and 
finally Ruthenia (Carpatho-Ukraine). 

These paper declarations are accompanied by military 
preparations and feverish fascist efforts to create a “‘spon- 
taneous” movement for the “liberation” of the Ukraine. 
G. E. R. Gedye, the able Prague correspondent of the New 
York Times, writes that a German military mission has 
been established in Carpatho-Ukraine which is now over- 
run with German agents who are working energetically 
with Ukrainian emigrés from Poland. The Germans are 
also operating a secret anti-Polish broadcasting station near 
Teschen from which nightly broadcasts in German, Polish 
and Czech describe labor discontent in Poland and predict 
the country’s impending economic collapse. The newspaper 
A Zet in Prague admits that that city is being used as a 
center from which to organize and direct a Ukrainian 
nationalist movement and quotes the expectations of the 
Ukrainian nationalist leaders that the establishment of a 
Ukrainian state will be realized within two years. 

Mr. Gedye well knows that Hitler will find the Ukraine 
no second Czechoslovakia. He writes in the New York 
Times of December 3: 


“In Soviet Russia lies the real heart of the Ukraine, the 
country around Kiev and Poltava. Here, in the Soviet 
Ukraine, live between 36,000,000 and 40,000,000 of the Ukrai- 
nian race, a solid bloc, enjoying complete racial autonomy. 

“Under the Five-Year Plan, Soviet Ukraine industry has 
been multiplied five-fold. Ukrainians play a great role in 
Russia today. There is no trace of national discontent among 
the Soviet Ukrainians. .. . Nor would Germany find it easy 
to introduce her secret agents to stir up trouble, for the 
Soviet secret police in the Ukraine could give the Gestapo 
points in vigilance. 

“Germany may well burn her fingers here again, as she 
did when, after the Brest-Litovsk treaty, she occupied the 
Ukraine in 1918.” 
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One of the daughters of the Spanish people now being cared for 


in the Soviet Union, spends her vacation at Camp Artek 


Soviet-Polish Ties Strengthened 


OLAND fully understands the logic of Mr, Gedye’s 

statement and knows that the strength of the Soviet 
Union is Poland’s only guarantee against the success of 
Nazi expansionist ambitions in Eastern Europe. It is in 
recognition of this fact that she has met Hitler’s threat to 
dismember her by reaffirming her non-aggression pact with 
the Soviet Union and opening negotiations for strengthening 
trade relations between the two countries. Poland has had 
ample opportunity to observe Soviet border defenses at close 
range. Her observation of Soviet military manoeuvres has 
enabled her to form an accurate estimate of the strength of 
the Red Army. She knows, too, the spirit of the Soviet 
people. The Czechoslovakian experience has taught her 
that the Soviet Union is prepared loyally to fulfill its treaty 
obligations and that Foreign Commissar Litvinov means 
what he says. She knows that the Soviet Union will stop 
Hitler long before he is able to manoeuvre himself into 
position to poke his snout into the Ukrainian garden and 
sees her own best guarantee of security in friendship with 
her powerful neighbor. 

On the part of the Soviet Union, the reaffirmation of the 
Polish treaty and the improvement of trade relations is 
but another expression of her consistent struggle for col- 
lective security against aggression through participation in 
every form of international agreement which will further 
the cause of peace. It marks a further success in her efforts 
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to establish friendly relations with all neighboring countries 
and to support weaker nations in the struggle against fascism. 

The strengthened bonds between the Soviet Union and 
Poland gave added force to the protests which both nations 
proceeded to lodge with Czechoslovakia against the Nazi- 
inspired activities of Ukrainian separatist organizations 
which centered in Prague. 

The improvement of Soviet-Polish relations has not only 
strengthened Polish resistance to foreign aggression; it has 
also provided the Polish people with a powerful weapon in 
the struggle against their own fascists. As we go to press, 
the returns from the highly important Polish municipal 
elections are being recorded. Early reports are that right 
wing extremist factions, and particularly the fascists, are 
losing heavily, and that in Warsaw and many other districts 
fascism has all but been wiped out as a political movement, 
while everywhere left wing social democrats and anti- 
fascists generally have made notable gains. 


The People Consolidate Their Ranks 


HILE each day’s news brings further evidence of 

the sharpening of the fascist attack, there have been 
numerous indications during recent weeks that the anti- 
war, anti-fascist forces are consolidating their ranks, not 
only in Poland but throughout the world. Among these 
have been the great one-day general strike of French labor 
in protest against Munich and the reactionary policies of 
Daladier which forced him to reconvene the Chamber of 
Deputies, reduced his majority almost to the vanishing 
point and threatens to drive him from office; the defeat of 
Chamberlain in three out of five bye-elections, with a fifty 
per cent reduction of the government majority in a 
fourth; the great national campaign against Chamberlain’s 
pro-fascist foreign policy which has been launched by the 
British Labor Party and the cooperatives; the continued 
and ever more heroic and powerful resistance to the in- 
vaders by the Spanish and Chinese fighters for democracy; 
the united stand against fascist aggression being taken by 
the American nations at the Lima conference. 

As the voice of the people everywhere ascends to a mighty 
roar of protest against the hideous barbarities of the fascist 
powers and the ruinous policy of capitulation to their de- 
mands, there is a growing realization of the need for a 
common front among all liberty-loving people throughout 
the world. And day to day events are teaching the people 
ever more forcefully that this common front can succeed 
only if it includes the Soviet Union. 

That this lesson is being learned by the people of America 
was strikingly demonstrated by the results of a recent 
Gallup poll. The question asked was: “If there was a war 
between Germany and Russia, which side would you rather 
see win?” More than two-thirds of the voters expressed 
an opinion on this question, and of them 83 per cent 
favored the USSR while only 17 per cent sided with the 
Nazis. The result was not only a complete answer to the 
slanderous attempt to put the Soviet Union in the same 
category as the fascist states, but an expression of the grow- 
ing conviction of the American people of the need for closer 
Soviet-American collaboration to achieve world peace. 


Decline of Soviet Trade with Aggressors 

66 HE curtailment of Soviet foreign trade with Japan, 
Germany and Italy during the first seven months of 

i938 has been the most striking feature of recent Soviet 

economic policy abroad.” 
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This statement appeared in the conservative London 
Economist of October 22nd. In the same number and in 
the number following, Soviet trade figures were quoted 
which showed the sharp decline of Soviet trade since 1929 
with Germany and the other aggressor nations. Such fig- 
ures are accessible to anyone who cares to check them. 
Ludwig Lore, however, is not concerned with obtaining 
accurate information. He prefers to root around among 
the Fascist and Trotskyist garbage containers and haul 
out any dirt he can find with which to smear the Soviet 
Union. Thus he quotes a Nazi correspondent of the anti- 
Soviet Chicago Tribune who says that German business 
with the USSR is better than it has been for years, and 
that the Soviet trade delegation to Berlin has had to be 
quadrupled therefore. 

These are the facts, quoted from The Economist of 
October 22nd: 

“From first place among the suppliers of goods to the Soviet 
Union in 1936, Germany slipped last year to second place, 
below the United States. This year Germany has been passed 
by Great Britain, Iran, Holland, Australia and Belgium. 
Soviet imports from Germany were valued at 308,463,000 
rubles in 1936, and at only 35,037,000 rubles in the first seven 
months this year... . 

“Soviet imports from Italy, which were valued at 42,014,- 
000 rubles in 1936, have fallen to 52,000 so far this year— 
the value of a solitary ton of merchandise. Exports to Italy, 
valued at 5,835,000 rubles in 1936 and at 4,207,000 in 1937, 
have completely disappeared in the current year. 

“Soviet imports from Japan have fallen from 61,968,000 
rubles in 1936 to 11,851,000 rubles in the first seven months 
of 1938, while the value of exports has declined even more 
precipitously, that is, from 27,679,000 rubles in 1936 to 354,- 
000 rubles in seven months of this year.” 

During the first seven months of 1937 Soviet imports 
from Germany have dropped 80 per cent, from Italy, 99.8 
per cent, and from Japan, 99.1 per cent. The Economist 
pertinently points out that what trade remained last year 
was largely the result of long standing contracts, as was 
the case during Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia. Wherever 
possible these have been cancelled by the Soviet Union. 

The Economist comments that the foreign trade figures 
of the USSR “provide small warrant for the apparent un- 
certainty in Western Europe about even the general lines 
of Soviet foreign policy.” 


Soviet Air and Sea Strength 
NOTHER British publication that could hardly be 


accused of being pro-Soviet has recently published 
some interesting figures regarding Soviet air-strength. The 
latest edition of Jane’s “All the World Aircraft,” au- 
thoritative British annual, estimates that Soviet Russia has 
4,000 first line military planes, exclusive of reserve and 
second-line planes. The United Press, reporting this from 
London December 12, says: ‘“That probably would make 
Russia’s the largest air force in the world.” It was for- 
tunate for Mr. Chamberlain that this embarrassing dis- 
closure was not published until after he had accomplished 
the treachery that depended to a large extent on Lind- 
bergh’s lies about the Soviet air force. 

And swift on the heels of this publication, comes Jane’s 
“Fighting Ships” with the statement that the Soviet Union 
has the largest submarine fleet in the world. Jane’s esti- 
mates that the USSR has at least 134 submarines and prob- 
ably considerably more, and that more than half of these 
are based at Vladivostok, near Japanese waters. Mr. 
Chamberlain and M. Daladier will not find it so easy to 
fool people another time. 






















































































































































































































OMRADES, | was told that you 

here have arranged an evening 
of reminiscenees of Lenin, and that I 
have been invited as one of the speak- 
ers. I assume that there is no need to 
deliver a set speech on Lenin’s activi- 
ties. I think it would be better for me 
to confine myself to communicating a 
facts which indicate certain of 
Lenin’s characteristics as a man and 
public worker. Perhaps these facts 
will not be interconnected, but this will 
not interfere seriously with presenting 
a general picture of Lenin. 


few 


I first made the acquaintance of 
Lenin in 1903. It is true that this was 
not a personal acquaintance, it was an 
acquaintance established by correspon- 
But this made an ineradicable 
impression upon me which has never 
left me all the time I have been work- 
ing for the Party. At that time I was 
in exile in Siberia. My introduction 
to the revolutionary activity of Lenin 
at the end of the ‘nineties, and espe- 
cially after 1901, after the publication 
of Iskra, convinced me that Lenin was 
At that 
time I did not regard him merely as 
the leader of the Party, but as, prac- 
tically, its creator, because he alone 
understood the internal substance and 
the urgent needs of the Party. When- 
ever I compared him with the other 
leaders of our Party it always seemed 

to me that Lenin’s comrades-in-arms— 
Plekhanov, Martov, Axelrod and 
others—were a head shorter than 

Lenin, that compared with them Lenin 
was not merely one of the leaders, but 
a leader of a superior type, a moun- 
tain eagle, who knew no fear in the 
struggle, and who boldly led the 
Party forward along the unexplored 
paths of the Russian revolutionary 
movement. 


dence. 


a man out of the ordinary. 
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The Mountain Eagle 


Extracts from the speech delivered by Joseph Stalin at a Memorial 
Evening, January 28, 1924, seven days after Lenin’s death 


1 met Lenin for the first time in 
December, 1905, at a conference of 
Bolsheviks in Tammerfors (Finland). 
I was looking forward to seeing the 
mountain eagle of our Party, the great 
man, great, not only politically, but, 
if you will, physically, because in my 
imagination I pictured Lenin as a 
giant, well built and imposing. Im- 
agine my disappointment when I saw 
an ordinary man, below _ average 
height, in no way, literally in no way, 
to be distinguished from ordinary 
mortals. 

It is the accepted thing for a “great 
man” to come late to meetings so that 
the other people gathered at the meet- 
ing should wait on the tenterhooks of 
expectation for his appearance; and 
just before the appearance of the great 
man, the people at the meeting say, 
“Sh... . Silence. ... He is com- 
ing.” This rite seemed to me _neces- 
sary because it makes an impression, 
it imbues one with respect. Imagine 
my disappointment when I learned that 
Lenin had arrived at the meeting 
before the delegates, and having 
ensconced himself in a corner was con- 
versing, holding an ordinary conver- 
sation, with the ordinary delegates to 
the conference. I will not conceal from 
you that then this seemed to me some- 
what of a violation of certain neces- 
sary rules. 

Only later did I realize that this 
simplicity and modesty of Lenin, this 
striving to remain unobserved, or at 
all events, not to make himself prom- 
inent, not to emphasize his high posi- 
tion—this feature was one of Lenin’s 
strongest sides as a new leader of new 
masses, of simple and ordinary masses, 
of the very “rank and file” of hu- 
manity. 

The two speeches that Lenin deliv- 
ered at this conference on the political 
situation and on the agrarian question 
were most remarkable. Unfortunately, 
the reports of them have not been pre- 
served. These were inspired speeches, 
which roused the whole conference to 
an outburst of enthusiasm. Extraor- 
dinary power of conviction, simplicity 








and clarity in argumentation, short 
sentences intelligible to all, the ab- 
sence of posing, the absence of vio- 
lent gesticulations and high-sounding 
phrases playing for effect—all this fa- 
vorably distinguished Lenin’s speeches 
from the speeches of ordinary, “par- 
liamentary” orators. 

But it was not this aspect of Lenin’s 
speeches that captivated me at the time. 
I was captivated by the invincible 
power of logic in Lenin’s speeches 
which, though somewhat dry, never- 
theless completely overcomes the audi- 
ence, gradually electrifies it, and then 
holds the whole audience captive. I 
remember many of the delegates say- 
ing: “The logic in Lenin’s speeches can 
be compared to all-powerful tentacles 
which seize one in their grip on all 











In a letter to the newspaper “Rabochaya 
Gazeta” on the occasion of the first an- 
niversary of Lenin’s death, Stalin wrote: 
"Remember, love and study Ilyich, our 
teacher, our leader. 

“Fight and conquer the enemy at home 
and from abroad in the spirit of Ilyich. 
“Build a new life, a new mode of life, a 
new culture, in the spirit of Ilyich. 
"Never forsake little things in work, for 
great things are built from little ones— 
in this lies one of Lenin’s greatest teach- 


ings.” 
JosePH STALIN 
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sides and from the embrace of which 
it is impossible to release oneself: 
either surrender or make up your mind 
to be utterly crushed.” 

I think that this peculiar feature of 
Lenin’s speeches represents the strong- 
est side of this oratorical art. 

I met Lenin the second time in 1906, 
at the Stockholm Congress of our 
Party. It is well known that at this 
Congress the Bolsheviks were in the 
minority, they were defeated. ‘This 
was the first time I saw Lenin in the 
role of the vanquished. He did not 
in the least look like those leaders who 
snivel and become despondent after 
defeat. On the contrary, defeat trans- 
formed Lenin into the very embodi- 
ment of energy, who inspired his ad- 
herents with courage for fresh battles 
and for future victory. . . 

Hatred for snivelling intellectuals, 
confidence in one’s own strength, con- 
fidence in victory—that is what Lenin 
talked to us about at that time. One 
felt that the defeat of the Bolsheviks 
was a temporary one, that the Bol- 
sheviks must be victorious in the near 
future. 

“No snivelling in the event of de- 
feat.” This is the peculiar feature 
in the activities of Lenin that helped 
him to rally around himself an army 
that was faithful to the last and had 
confidence in its strength. 

At the next Congress, in 1907, in 
London, the Bolsheviks were the vic- 
tors. I then saw Lenin for the first 
time in the role of victor. Usually, 
victory turns ordinary leaders’ heads, 
makes them proud and boastful. Most 
frequently, in such cases, they begin 
to celebrate their victory and rest on 
their laurels. But Lenin was not in 
the least like such leaders. On the 
contrary, it is precisely after victory 
that he became particularly vigilant, 
on the alert. I remember Lenin at 
that time earnestly impressing upon 
the delegates: ‘The first thing is, not 
to be carried away with victory and 
not to boast; the second thing is, con- 
solidate the victory; the third thing is, 
crush the opponent, because he is only 
defeated, but not yet crushed by a long 
way.” . 

“Not boasting of victory’”—this is 
the peculiar feature in Lenin’s char- 
acter that helped him soberly to weigh 
the forces of the enemy and to ensure 
the Party against possible surprises... . 

Theoreticians and leaders of parties 
who know the history of nations, who 
have studied the history of revolutions 
from beginning to end, are sometimes 
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The family of Vladimir Ulia- 
nov (Lenin) in Simbirsk. In 
the center are Lenin’s mother 
and father. Lenin, as a stu- 
dent is seen sitting at his 


father’s left 
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afflicted with an unpleasant disease. 
This disease is known as fear of the 
masses, lack of confidence in the crea- 
tive ability of the masses... . The 
desire to play the role of nurses who 
try to teach the masses from books but 
who refuse to learn from the masses— 
such is the basis of this sort of aristo- 
cratic attitude. 

Lenin represented the very opposite 
of such leaders. I do not know an- 
other revolutionary who had such 
profound confidence in the creative 
strength of the proletariat and in the 
revolutionary expediency of its class 
instincts as Lenin did. 

Hence Lenin’s contempt for all those 
who tried superciliously to look down 
upon the masses and to teach them 
from books. Hence Lenin’s constant 
urging that we must learn from the 
masses, try to understand their actions 
and carefully study the practical ex- 
perience of the struggle of the masses. 


Confidence in the creative power of 
the masses—this is the peculiar feature 
in the activities of Lenin which enabled 
him to understand the spontaneous 
movement and direct it into the chan- 
nels of the proletarian revolution. 
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Passport made out to 
the worker “Ivanov” 
with which Petrograd 
workers provided Len- 
in when he crossed 
over to Finland in the 
summer of 1917. 
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Nadezhda Krupskaya 


Speech at the Lenin Memorial Meet- 
ing of the Second Congress of Soviets, 
January 26, 1924. 


OMRADES, what I have to say 
will be least of all a parliamen- 
tary speech. But since I am talking 
to the representatives of the workers’ 
republic, to near and dear comrades, 
who are destined to build life on new 
foundations, therefore, comrades, it 
seems to me I need be bound by no 
formalities. 
Comrades, during these days while 
I have stood at the bier of Vladimir 
Ilyich, I have been thinking back over 
his whole life, and this is what I want 
to say to you. His heart beat with 
burning love for all the workers, for 
all the oppressed people of the earth. 
This is something he never said him- 
self and which I, perhaps, would never 
have said on any less solemn occasion. 
I speak of this because this was the 
feeling he received as a heritage from 
the heroic Russian revolutionary move- 
ment. This feeling compelled him to 
seek eagerly, passionately for the an- 
swer to the question—what is the road 
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to the liberation of the workers? He 
found the answer to this question in 
Marx. He approached Marx not as 
a scholar, Rather as a human being 
seeking the answers to urgent, torment- 
ing questions. He found the answers 
there. And with them he went to the 
workers, 

That was in the 90’s. In those days 
he could not speak at meetings. He 
went to Petersburg. He went among 
the workers there to tell them what 
he had learned from Marx, to tell 
them about the answers he had found. 
He went to the workers not as a 
haughty teacher, but as a comrade. 
And he not only talked and lectured, 
but he listened attentively to what the 
workers said to him. And the work- 
ers of *Peter told him not only of con- 
ditions in the factories, not only of the 
oppressed workers. They told him 
about their villages, 

In the hall of the House of Trade 
Unions, at the bier of Vladimir Ilyich, 
I saw one of the workers who was in 
one of Ilyich’s circles in those days. 
He was a peasant from Tula. And 
that peasant from Tula, a worker in 
the Semianikov factory, once told Vla- 
dimir Ilyich. “Here,” he said, “in the 
city, it is difficult for me to explain 
things. But I will go back to the prov- 
ince of Tula and tell them everything 
you have said: I will talk to my own 
peasant friends. ‘They will believe me. 
I belong to them. And there no gen- 
darmes will bother us.” 

And now we are talking a great deal 
of the union between the workers and 
peasants. That union, comrades, has 
been created by history itself. One 
side of the Russian worker is worker, 
but the other side is peasant. His work 
among the workers of Peter, his con- 
versations with them, what he heard 
from their own lips, gave Vladimir 
Ilyich an understanding of the great 
idea of Marx, the idea that the work- 
ing class is the vanguard of all the 
toilers, and that the working masses 
and all the oppressed will follow their 
leadership, that in this is their power 
and their guarantee of victory. Only 
as the leader of all the workers can 
the working class be victorious. And 
Vladimir Ilyich understood this when 
he went among the workers of Peters- 
burg. And that thought, that idea, 
illumined all his later activities, every 
step that he took. He wanted power 
for the working class. He understood 
that the working class needed power 
not to build for itself a happy life at 


*In Russian literature St. Petersburg was often 
referred to as “Peter.” 
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the expense of the other toilers. He 
understood that the historical task of 
the working class is to free all the 
oppressed, all the toilers, ‘The imprint 
of that basic idea was stamped on all 
the activities of Vladimir Ilyich. 

I want to say just a few more words, 
comrades. Comrades, Vladimir Ilyich, 
our own, our beloved, has died. Com- 
rade communists, lift higher the 
banner of communism! Comrades, 
working men and women, comrades, 
farming men and women, draw closer 
your ranks, under the banner of Lenin! 


Mikhail Kalinin 


Extracts from speech at the Lenin 
Memorial Meeting at the Second 
Congress of Soviets, January 26, 1924. 


OMRADES, it is hard to find 

words for the feelings that over- 
whelm not only those of us who are 
here today, but all the workers and 
peasants of the Soviet Union and of 
the world and all the oppressed every- 
where. 

Comrades here, in this room, are the 
representatives of the great and small 
peoples of the Union of Soviet Repub- 
lics. They have come here to carry 
on the business of the workers and 
peasants, to forge happiness for the 
workers and peasants. Was it so long 
ago that in old Russia chauvinism, 
tyranny and oppression held sway in 
the border regions, enslaving the 
smaller peoples? It was Vladimir 
Ilyich who not only first raised the 
slogan of complete national liberation, 
but he, too, who actually carried that 
slogan into effect. And today this 
workers’ parliament of ours is a dem- 
onstration to the whole world of the 
solidarity of all the peoples inhabiting 
our Union, of their complete brother- 
hood and desire to work together. This 
parliament signalized the creation of a 
real workers’ and farmers’ govern- 
ment, where there are no oppressors 
and no oppressed, where every nation- 
ality feels at home, and where the 
workers and farmers of even the small- 
est. nationality consider themselves 
equal citizens in the great Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics... . 

We, co-workers of Vladimir Ilyich 
and the representatives of the many 
small nationalities meeting here with 
us, remember and understand all the 
difficulties which must be overcome in 
order to establish a true brotherhood 
of peoples. Even the working class, 
with all power in its hands and fully 
understanding that only with complete 
solidarity, only with complete unity, 





is it possible to defend ourselves against 
the attack of outside hostile forces, 
cannot be expected all at once to ap- 
proach the problem of nationalities 
with the sensitivity, with the under- 
standing of the characteristics of each 
separate nationality, with which Vladi- 
mir Ilyich approached it, and taught 
us to approach it... 


In the field of nationalities Lenin 
has taught us, that we, the larger na- 
tionalities, should give to all the other 
peoples of our Union full possibility 
to develop, that we should help them 
to cherish and build their own cul- 
tures. He taught us to be sensitive 
to those national customs which have 
been woven into their lives by thou- 
sands of years of history, and to respect 
them. 

Comrades, still another great idea, 
already transformed into life, was be- 
queathed to us by Vladimir Ilyich. 
That is the great idea of the alliance 
between the workers and_ peasants. 
The whole long political life of Vla- 
dimir Ilyich was inspired by the idea 
that the working class could be vic- 
torious only in alliance with the peas- 
. . The victory of the Russian 
working class, its six-year dictatorship, 
our presence here—all these things are 
the result of the alliance of workers 
and peasants. Comrades, Vladimir 
Ilyich not only carried the alliance of 
workers and peasants into life, but he 
taught us to value this alliance, to 
understand its great significance... . 


ants. . 


Vladimir Ilyich was great not only 
in that he developed new ideas, new 
theories. Many others have developed 
new ideas and theories. Our Vladimir 
Ilyich not only launched ideas, but he 
gave them life, he sought and found 
the forces through which these ideas 
could be realized. And we who re- 
main in the Soviet Republic after 
Vladimir Ilyich, we have the duty to 
continue that great work. Not only 
will we cherish his bequest on the alli- 
ance of workers and peasants, but we 
shall strengthen that alliance more and 
more. And already we see the fruits 
of this. We are transforming the alli- 
ance between the workers and peasants 
into the union of workers and peas- 
ORE <' 5 


Turning to the international policy 
of our country, I can definitely say 
that here too there will be no change. 
There is no basis whatsoever for us to 
make any change in our foreign policy. 
We shall fight determinedly for the 
maintenance of peace. We shall sup- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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EPITAPH 
FOR 
CHKALOV 


By 
GENEVIEVE 
TAGGARD 


I'l’ TLE Chkalov stoked a steamer on the Volga before 
he was fifteen, wore rags. The Red Army was his 
College. There he sluffed the rags of past peoples. And the 
boy saw his first plane. And he made up his mind: he would 
be a pilot. He became something even harder, he became 
a test-pilot. ‘That takes nerve, accuracy, knowledge and 
art. These Chkalov had. Soon his comrades on the field 
saw a sure flyer. Chkalov could do it. Trust him. He had 
the knack. He could take up the new model, and know 
the air so well and forestall the unknown flaws. And he 
could set the plane down again and tell you about it. 
In 1937 he and his comrades wrote the letters USSR 
over the Pole with courage, technical skill, solidarity. The 
world waited. The world looked north, listened. Are 
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Valery Chkalov, great Soviet flyer, hero of the first transpolar flight from Moscow to the 
United States, who was killed on December 15 testing a new Soviet military plane 


they coming? How good are they? Will they make it? 

A record. Perfect landing on a wet field near Portland. 

Here they are, large as life, the red plane with them. 
May we touch the red plane? 

And out jumped Chkalov, the worker’s son. New men 
on wings over the Pole, think of it, come out of the silence. 
Burly, regular fellows, asking for lemons and a hot bath. 

Chkalov was able and happy. A rich American asked 
him, ‘How much do you have?” 

“170 millions,” said Chkalov, “Not rubles—people. 
They work for me, and I work for them.” 

He is dead at thirty-five, hard-working test-pilot. 

The Volga boy who flew the Pole. And he said: 


“170 million. They work for me and I work for them.” 
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ARCHITECTURE IN TWO WORLDS 


The celebrated architect of the Soviet Pavilion at the 


N coming into New York Har- 
bor (I have had the experience 
twice) New York gives a fantastic 
impression with its mighty skyscrapers: 
like some geometrically shaped cliffs 
erected by the hands of a giant, they 
rise on the horizon in fantastic disor- 
der. But when you find yourself in 
the streets of New York, you invol- 
untarily ask yourself how is it possi- 
ble to live and work in these streets, 
which seem so like deep canyons? The 
older skyscrapers, where there was an 
attempt to build them in the classical 
or Gothic style, have no particular 
architectural interest. More interest- 
ing is the architecture of the later pe- 
riod of skyscraper construction and 
most interesting of all, it seems to me, 
are the Empire State Building and 
Radio City. But the Empire State 
Building has this considerable draw- 
back, that only from a distance can it 
be seen as a whole. When one looks 
at it from the street, especially when 
approaching it, one gets a very strange 
impression: as if its lower part is con- 
stituted of these buildings which are in 
the foreground; and as one approaches 
more closely, the lower stories appear 
to be constantly changing, frequently 
changing even their architectural style. 
while the Empire State Building has 
nothing in common architecturally with 
the architecture of these buildings. 
Radio City is of particularly great 
interest, especially as an attempt to 
create an ensemble of skyscrapers. It 
is true that in the Radio City group 
there is a crowded feeling because of 


World’s Fair describes American and Soviet architecture 


lack of space. There is a desire to push 
it apart somehow, and make it more 
free. However, in spite of this draw- 
back, there is nevertheless a sense of 
planning. This imbues the architec- 
ture with that without which architec- 
ture cannot be wholly satisfactory, 
namely, a sense of architectural con- 
tent, of three dimensional space. That 
is why first impressions of the Radio 
City group are stronger and more com- 
pelling than that of other New York 
skyscrapers. 

It seems to me that the simplicity 
of the architectural conception of New 
York’s latest skyscrapers has much to 
commend it, but at the same time it 
remains unsatisfying because of a cer- 
tain aridity. It would be better to 
see something warmer, something more 
human in this architecture. 


Problems of American and of Soviet 
Architects 


It appears to me that American ar- 
chitects in building skyscrapers have 
solved the problems before them in 
regard to the function of the building 
in a masterly way. But here I cannot 
but remark that for the Soviet archi- 
tect the problems, which are placed 
before American architects are fre- 
quently remote and incomprehensible. 

Let us begin with the planning of 
New York. In the first place, the 
great masses of buildings in different 
styles and in considerable disorder, one 
might even say anarchy, is incompre- 
hensible to the Soviet architect, since 
the Soviet architect strives to solve the 


Boris M. lofan at work 
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problem of a planned city in relation 
to a previously thought out concept of 
the general idea formulated for decades 
to come. The Soviet architect build- 
ing one house, (and the Soviet gov- 
ernment requires this of him) considers 
the plan for the entire district in which 
the building is erected and frequently 
of adjacent sections; and if this is a 
centrally located quarter then he gives 
thought to the areas which border 
upon it. The American architect is 
restricted—and one is conscious of this 
in all American buildings, large or 
small—by the law of private owner- 
ship of the land which fundamentally 
limits the possibility of a good, well- 
rounded, solution of the problem of 
an architectural ensemble or even of 
individual buildings. For the Soviet 
architect the problem has an entirely 
different aspect. The Soviet architect 
does not know this literally catas- 
trophic situation in the field of archi- 
tecture when private ownership of the 
land interferes with the architect’s 
solution of the problem before him. 
His paramount concern is to create the 
best possible cultural and living con- 
ditions for workers of hand and brain. 

Whereas in the majority of the New 
York streets, the architecture of 
“facades” predominates and thus the 
architecture of the streets is solved 
practically on one plane, in the archi- 
tecture of the cities of the Soviet 
Union, not even mentioning the new- 
est cities, where there are exceptionally 
favorable conditions for the creation of 
a thoroughly well-rounded architec- 
ture, there is the full opportunity for 
the creation of an architecture of vol- 
umes, not of flat space. In the old 
cities, the quarters where the street 
architecture was the facade type are 
being demolished and replaced more 
and more by buildings which stand as 
entities. 


American Technical Superiority 


In the technical field it seems to me 
that American architects handle their 
problems better than the architects of 
Western European countries. Air con- 
ditioning is being more and more 
widely used in buildings; acoustic 
equipment is being introduced on a 
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Above—New apartment house for the 
workers of the Molotov Automobile plant 
in Gorky 


large scale; the technical problems of 
transportation within the buildings are 
very well handled, etc., etc. 

All this shows the high development 
of American technique and the mas- 
tery of American architects and en- 
gineers. But that is not all; it must 
be added that in the skill of adapting 
new decorative materials in America, 
there is evidenced a greater and better 
diversity of application than anywhere 
else. 

I consider that the skyscraper, first 
used in the U.S.A., is in itself an im- 
portant contribution to world archi- 
tecture. The problem of large build- 
ings is solved in an entirely new fash- 
ion. Instead of having long corridors 
for communication between separate 
sections, as was the case in old build- 
ings, the system of elevators and ver- 
tical transport has greatly simplified 
and improved the building of large 
structures with many different offices, 
doing away with the long, dismal cor- 
ridors, and facilitating communication 
within the building, mechanizing and 
changing it from horizontal, pedestrian 
transport into a mechanized vertical 
system. Also, in my opinion, the sky- 
scraper undeniably gives the architect 
an opportunity to find new solutions 
for architectural problems. Solving 
the problem vertically in a large mass, 
impossible for the architect of the past 
epoch, gives the architect entirely new 
opportunities. But naturally, as has 
already been stated, in order to solve 
this problem thoroughly and com- 
pletely, it is essential that the archi- 
tect not be restricted within the frame- 
work of the small areas devoted to 
building space. 

I am observing New York with 
great interest. In spite of the fact that 
this is my second visit here, my inter- 
est does not wane. I find it very in- 
teresting to sketch certain New York 
streets and buildings, but I still think 
that I would not care to live in a 
city where there is so little verdure 
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and where a person can so rarely see 
the sky and the sun from his window. 


The Soviet Pavilion 


As is known, the space devoted to 
the building of the Soviet Pavilion is 
by configuration fairly compact. It 
has seven corners, the sides of these 
corners are not straight but in general 
constitute several different curved 
radii. Naturally, the shape of the plot 
of necessity influenced the form of the 
pavilion. Since it was desired to have 
the pavilion laconic and simple and 
clear in its form, there naturally arose 
the idea of constructing in this multi- 
cornered plot a building that would 
both fit well into it and which would 


Left—One of the new dormitories for the 
students of the Tbilisi Medical Institute 


at the same time be monumental in 
form. This gave the architect the 
idea of making the building circular. 
The architect first set himself the task 
of expressing through the pavilion the 
most characteristic aspects of Socialist 
construction of the USSR. This is 
first expressed in the achievements 
written into the Constitution of the 
USSR, in the joyous, creative labor 
in all fields of Socialist ‘construction 
and in the great popular democracy of 
the USSR. 

The Pavilion is an open building, 
raised ten feet above the level of the 
ground surrounding it. A stairway 
eighty feet wide leads to the main level. 
This open space, hospitably inviting 
visitors to enter, is framed by the 
propylaeum, the two wings of the 
pavilion, which lead into the circular 
part of the building, forming cogether 
with the wings, a gallery and exhibi- 
tion halls. From the entrance court 
rises a pylon, which serves as a base 
for the sculptural figure of a young 
Soviet worker triumphantly carrying 
in his upraised hand the five-pointed 
star—emblem of the USSR. The 
open inner court becomes an amphi- 
theatre. The halls of the exhibition 
gallery are disposed in two stories. The 
exit from the last gallery on the sec- 
ond floor consists of three wide open- 
ings leading into a gallery with a por- 
tico, which encircles the upper part of 
the amphitheatre. 

Visitors entering this gallery can 
descend by three stairways to the exit. 
The amphitheatre serves as a resting 
place for the visitors and at the same 
time will serve in the evening as an 
open-air motion picture theatre. 

The architect in simple, laconic 
forms, endeavored to give the archi- 
tecture of the Pavilion a joyous aspect 
and to achieve a synthesis between 
architecture and sculpture in the com- 
position of the building. 

The Pavilion will be air-conditioned, 
and will have elevators and escala- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Juvenile Delinquency in the USSR 


In the second of two articles, Mr. Berman dis- 
cusses the reorganization that took place in 1935 


N April, 1935, the Soviet govern- 

ment passed a law which because 
of its brevity and importance is here 
quoted in full: 

1. Juveniles 12 years of age and older 
apprehended stealing, commiting vio- 
lence, bodily harm, murder, or at- 
tempted murder, shall be brought be- 
fore the People’s Court. The full 
measure of criminal punishment may 
be applied to them. 

2. Persons implicated in influencing or 
driving juveniles to indulge in vari- 
ous crimes, forcing them to engage 
in speculation, prostitution, begging, 
etc., may be punished with imprison- 
ment fora period of not less than 
five years, 

A few weeks later, further decrees 
amplified this law. The May decrees 
fell into five major divisions. The 
first provides for the improvement and 
extension of children’s homes and ju- 
venile colonies with emphasis on rais- 
ing the level of medical, educational, 
vocational and management standards. 
The government called upon the Com- 
munist Party, the Young Communist 
League, the trade unions and the Com- 
missariat of Education, each to desig- 
nate several hundred of their best 
members to help with correctional and 
child welfare work. 

The second part pertains to the care 
of homeless children. ‘To eliminate 
completely vagrancy among children, 
the government decree arranged for 
intelligent and responsible guardian- 
ship of orphaned and homeless children 
through the sponsorship of factory 
units, children’s homes and collective 
farms. A substantial appropriation was 
immediately allocated for this work. 

Part Three deals with provisions for 
combating juvenile rowdyism in the 
cities, emphasizing the expansion of 
educational and recreational facilities. 

The next part deals with the obliga- 
tion of parents or guardians to their 
children and with the imposition of 
penalties where negligence is estab- 
lished. 

Finally the decrees provided for a 
closer scrutiny of literature and mov- 
ies designed for juveniles, to eliminate 
items pertaining to “the adventures of 
criminal characters, etc.” 

The publication of the above decrees 
and the resultant elimination of the 
Commission aroused a great deal of 
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speculation among foreign observers 
and newspaper men. Many raised the 
cry of “reaction,” “cracking down,” 
and “death penalty.” There were even 
prophets who, with this as their omen, 
wishfully predicted the beginning of 
the end of the Soviet rule. Mr. Max 
Eastman, for instance, reiterated as late 
as 1937 that the death penalty for 
juvenile offenders had been introduced 
in the Soviet criminal code. But while 
paragraph one of the law of April 7th, 
1935, makes provisions for prosecut- 
ing certain types of juvenile offenders 
by regular branches of the People’s 
Court, it does not prescribe the penal- 
ties. Therefore, penalties are governed 
by the regular criminal code which 
specifically exempts from the death 
penalty criminals under the age of 
eighteen and pregnant women. 

Was it the object of the 1935 re- 
organization in the field of juvenile de- 
linquency to “crack down” on young 
offenders? Undoubtedly we can see a 
tightening up in dealing with the 
younger anti-social element, but the 
decrees of May of that year clearly 
indicate that that was not the major 
objective. Those decrees plainly show 
that the government, aware of certain 
shortcomings and inadequacies in deal- 
ing with these youths, set out to rem- 
edy the situation. Furthermore, on 
the basis of the author’s personal ob- 
servations shortly after the reorgan- 
ization went into effect, the greatest 
consideration continues to be extended 
to children by the Soviet law-enforcing 
authorities. 

During the summer of 1935, the 
author saw two girls, on trial in the 
Juvenile Court, stage a sort of “sit- 
down” strike. They refused to testify 
because it was past lunch time and 
they were hungry. The judge (a 
woman) pleaded with them to go on 
until recess which was to be called 
shortly; but they remained adamant 
and a recess was called. (Incidentally, 
“contempt of court” is a very rare 
occurrence indeed in the Soviet legal 
procedure. ) 

Later that summer, the author, ac- 
companying the chief of an Institution 
for the Homeless on an inspection trip, 
witnessed the following scene: The 
group entered an institution during a 
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rest period when the children were in 
bed. Immediately on their entrance 
the children raised their heads and 
fired questions at the Comrade “Na- 
chalnik” (chief). One child asked 
why he was being detained so long, 
another why he was being sent away 
so soon, a third complained that he 
was not getting fat meat, a fourth, 
who considered himself a grown up 
young man, complained that he wasn’t 
getting enough glasses of tea. The 
giggling and the teasing tones made 
it clear that the children were having 
their fun. These incidents could be 
multiplied indicating the type of re- 
lationship existing between law en- 
forcing authorities and young offend- 
ers. Furthermore, current Soviet 
publications, especially in this field, 
constantly carry articles and official in- 
structions warning against the formal 
or “soulless” (bezdushni) approach to 
the misguided youth as practiced in 
some quarters. 


The Structure and Meaning of the 
Present Court Set-Up 


What did the 1935 reorganization 
accomplish? Firstly, the government 
thereby made it plain that it would 
not tolerate lawlessness under the cloak 
of youth. It took the young offender 
out of the jurisdiction of school-clinic 
set-up and turned him over to a court 
to be tried in the usual manner, with 
indictment, witnesses, prosecution, le- 
gal defense and the right to appeal 
without cost to the defendants. On 
any suspicion of mental disturbance, 
a psychiatric examination is ordered. 
Secondly, the courts now handling ju- 
venile cases have simultaneous juris- 
diction over adults charged with neg- 
lecting minors or contributing to their 
delinquency. Since it rarely happens 
that a minor commits a major offense 
without the parents or guardians hav- 
ing had something to do with it, at 
least by their lax supervision, most 
juvenile trials involve adult defend- 
ants. If the contributing charge is 
established, the law is particularly 
strict with such defendants. 

A feature of the juvenile courts is 
that they are not so much interested 
in establishing guilt or innocence, as in 
getting at the meaning and causes of 
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a particular law violation. Is it negli- 
gence or malice? Does it involve only 
those before the court or are others, 
the real offenders, hiding behind them? 
Punishment and prevention are thus 
closely interlocked. 

The change in the approach to the 
young offender is again consistent with 
the general Soviet philosophy. Thus, 
N. Richkov, who recently replaced 
Krylenko as Commissar of Justice, 
quotes Lenin on the matter of the dual 
function of the Soviet courts which 
well applies to the present setup: 


The new courts should above all be 
for the struggle ‘against exploiters at- 
tempting to re-establish their govern- 
ment or retain privileges which they 
have secretly put through, or obtain 
through deceit one or another part of 
their privileges. And to “assure the 
strictest disciplinary conduct and self- 
discipline of the toilers.” 

Another author writing on the same 
subject points out that in the past 
juvenile offenders were regarded by 
the Commissions not from the point 
of view of their danger to society, but 
of the danger of the law violation to 
the juvenile. Still another writer, a 
court psychiatrist, explained that un- 
‘r the Commissions, juveniles placed 
under arrest would often defy author- 
ity, boasting that nothing serious could 
be done to them until after their six- 
teenth birthday. Until then, they 
could have their fun, they thought. 

Of greater significance is the new 
attitude toward parents or guardians. 
The Commissions had no jurisdiction 
over the adults. When they came 
across instances of adults contributing 
to delinquency, they had to institute 
separate and involved proceedings in 
the regular courts. The newly insti- 
tuted courts handle both as one case, 
with the weight of prosecution falling 
primarily on the adult offender. 

A question that one may legitimate- 
ly ask is why the reorganization took 
place when it did? The apparent rea- 
son is that this was during the second 
Five-Year Plan when the emphasis 
was placed more on the every day 
needs of the individual than was possi- 
ble during the first drive to develop 
heavy industry. It was natural that 
at this time more attention should have 
been paid to the life of the family and 
the child. In re-evaluating the ques- 
tion of wayward youth, it appeared to 
the authorities that a good deal of de- 
linquency was due to adult indifference. 
Still more serious was the attempt of 
certain anti-Soviet elements to mislead 
the youth and make tools of them for 
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their destructive activities. Poverty 
was no longer the major cause of ju- 
venile delinquency as was the case a 
decade or so earlier. The major cause 
now was the negligence or criminality 
of responsible adults. Consequently, 
this unified but double-edged authority 
of punishing and healing was evolved. 


The Soviet Juvenile Delinquency 
Problem Today 

In the spring of this year, on the 
occasion of the third year of the func- 
tioning of the present juvenile delin- 
quency program, the law-enforcing 
agencies took stock of the situation. 
The conclusions indicate that while 
there is a considerable reduction in 
juvenile delinquency, the situation is 
still not satisfactory. The causes re- 
main much the same as in 1935, Ac- 
cording to one author (and this point 
of view is representative), records of 
delinquents show a good number of 
them to have been under the influence 
of anti-Soviet “uncles” and “aunts” 
and even parents. ‘The author reminds 
his readers that there are still rem- 
nants of capitalism in the minds of 
parents and persons responsible for the 
care and education of juveniles that 
are reflected in the delinquent children. 
The above author further points out 
that delinquency and neglect among 
children exist and are due also to the 
faulty attitude of schools and agencies 
charged with the care of children, and 
inadequate work of the organs of jus- 
tice, prosecution and investigation. The 
interesting thing is that the preponder- 
ance of criticism is against the law- 
enforcing agencies and _ institutions, 
the blame is not cast on the children. 
On the contrary, much is said against 
too much formality in dealing with 
young offenders. “In children’s courts 
one should get the feeling of sympathy, 
firmness, patience and kindness.” It 
is important “to penetrate and touch 
the best chord” of the child in order 
to win his confidence and respect. In 
the spirit of this approach has been 
the development of probation which 
was instituted as an experiment by the 
courts in 1935 and because of its grat- 
ifying results is being generally ex- 
tended. 

The Soviet philosophy in dealing 
with juvenile offenders is in line with 
the best child welfare traditions. How- 
ever, the machinery erected to put this 
theory into practice is not always what 
it should be. This is not hard to un- 
derstand. Trained social service peo- 
ple and penologists barely existed in 
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Above—Formerly delinquent children who 
are now attending a musical school in 
Moscow. Below—In the workshop of the 
children’s labor commune in Kharkov 


to evolve such services from the very 
bottom. It has been further handi- 
capped by lack of precedent and hesi- 
tation about taking over “bourgeois” 
practices indiscriminately. The prob- 
lem of training personnel which is be- 
ing gradually overcome has been a real 
one in the Soviet Union. Another com- 
plicating factor is that the standard of 
living, while steadily improving, is still 
below the requirements in housing. 
Crowded home life, wherever it exists, 
tends to squeeze youth out of the home 
into the streets and sometimes into 
anti-social activities. 


Does Crime Pay in the Soviet Union? 


Something quite novel in the annals 
of penology took place in the Soviet 
Union in 1937, an occurrence which 
did not get the publicity it deserves. 
In the winter of that year, Izvestia 
published an exchange of letters be- 
tween a criminal and the prosecutor. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Y fourth visit to Moscow, dur- 
ing the first two weeks of Oc- 
tober 1938, was different from the 
others in several ways. For one thing 
there were almost no tourists left. 
Two years ago during the Theatre 
Festival, it was sometimes difficult to 
catch a glimpse of Russians through 
the crowds of visitors of all national- 
ities in hotels, theatres, and museums. 
This time I flew in from Stockholm 
as the only tourist, flew out with one 


A statue of Maxim Gorky in the grounds 
of the Palace of Pioneers in Minsk. Be- 
low—a children’s cafe in Kiev, capital of 
Soviet Ukraine 
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other, and met casually at my hotel or 


on sightseeing trips, seven or eight. So 
I had few chances for talking or com- 
paring notes. But I had unobstructed 
opportunities to watch the great num- 
bers of Soviet citizens in my hotel, 
continually arriving and departing, tele- 
phoning for hours at a time, having 
little parties in the dining-room— 
which functioned from eight in the 
morning till three the next morning— 
hurrying in and out of the elevators 
with brief cases. Young and old, fam- 
ilies and single men and women, they 
seemed to come from every part of the 
Soviet Union. I was told that many 
of them were delegates to the Supreme 
Soviet, and others were spending their 
vacations in the capital. There were 
many Red Army and Red Navy men, 
both ordinary soldiers and sailors, and 
officers. The only citizens who ap- 
peared to be at leisure were the three 
or four little Sashas and Vanyas on 
my floor, who were friends with the 
maids, and rolled along the intermin- 
able ‘corridors in their kiddie cars. 

Another difference was the absence 
of the vacation atmosphere, familiar 
to me from my three summer visits. 
This time it was the intense activity 
of Moscow that impressed me—the 
building and rebuilding going on 
everywhere, the paving and repaving, 
the opening of new squares, the wid- 
ening of streets by pushing back en 
masse whole blocks of buildings, the 
completing of new bridges and new 
approaches to bridges, the hundreds of 
new taxis and new motor cars that 
had to be dodged. I was always sur- 
prised when I arrived at some desti- 
nation (the times when I wasn’t being 
taken in a car), sound in life and 
limb. 

Construction work in connection 
with a bridge approach was going on 
at the very doors of my hotel night 
and day, and I never knew whether 
the path I had found through the de- 
bris in the morning was going to be 
discoverable at midnight when I re- 
turned from the theatre. To come 
down from the First Moscow Art 
Theatre into Gorky Street, which is 
being widened, was an Alpine adven- 
ture. Schools were in full swing, the 
theatres beginning the fall season. 
Only the Bolshoy Theatre was closed 
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for renovation and there was in con- 
sequence no ballet until after my de- 
parture, although opera without ballet 
was given at the small affiliated thea- 
tre nearby. The young man who sat 
next to me at a performance of Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s “The ‘Tsar’s Bride’’ 
was a little worried that I was seeing 
it in what he called such a poor thea- 
tre. Luckily the weather was mostly 
cool and sunny, fine for walking for 
hours through streets and markets, and 
when I needed a breathing space of 
quiet, I could go sit in the park under 
the Kremlin walls, and watch some 
woman taking her Irish setter out for 
a walk, some Red Army father read- 
ing while his baby played in a sand- 
pile, or a group of kindergarten chil- 
dren shepherded by their teachers. 

Since the schools—still not numer- 
ous enough for the demands upon 
them—run in two shifts, morning and 
afternoon, five hours a shift, school 
children were everywhere. They were 
always in the museums, at whatever 
hour one went. Keen-eyed youngsters 
always noticed my umbrella (which I 
needed for an alpenstock), one of 
those transparent composition-cello- 
phane affairs that were all the fashion 
when I left New York; and once a 
group of them cornered me at the en- 
trance to the Pushkin museum, and 
asked me to open it. I did—they ad- 
mired it—repeated “Amerikansky” in 
chorus. Fortunately it didn’t split till 
a couple of days later in the first rain 
storm. I shouldn’t like to have heard 
their comments on Amerikansky um- 
brellas. 

There are not yet anything like 
enough good teachers of foreign lan- 
guages—especially in view of the edu- 
cational aim to have every Soviet citi- 
zen master at least one other language. 
The Foreign Language club or centre, 
with evening classes in French, Ger- 
man, English, Italian, Spanish, etc., 
conducted by graduates of the Foreign 
Language Institute, and supplied with 
an excellent foreign library of thou- 
sands of volumes, is one of the answers 
to the need. The night I visited it, 
the class in English (language and 
literature) was having a celebration in 
honor of Upton Sinclair’s sixtieth 
birthday; his books, in the original and 
(Continued on page 30) 
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F you ask the Soviet Foreign Of- 
fice or the editor of the newspaper, 
they will tell you, officially, that it is 
fiction. But Soviet readers grin cheer- 
fully as they read the descriptions of 
Soviet aviators’ battles with German- 
made planes published November 17 
in the “Red Star,” official organ of 
the People’s Commissariat for Defense. 
They bear the modest title “Fights 
with Enemies” and a sub-title “Tales 
of Soviet Flyers.’”’ There are three 
such tales, each signed by the name 
of a Soviet officer who has been dec- 
orated for valor. The accounts are 
very circumstantial, very vivid. The 
planes mentioned did not exist during 
the first World War, nor can the de- 
scriptions apply to the combats with 
Japan at Lake Hassan. Are they im- 
aginary, or did they really take place? 
If so where? We will only allow you 
one guess. 

“My heart had long flamed with 
hate against the dark forces of fascism, 
inciters of war,” writes Captain S. Bul- 
kin, “and I was happy when I was 
permitted to meet this monster face 
to face in open fight.” “Our planes 
engaged ‘Junkers’ and ‘Henkels,’ sent 
by the fascist powers to aid our foe. 
Eight of our machines met fourteen 
Junker bombers and eighteen Henkel 
combat planes. When the Junkers 
saw our planes, they threw out their 
bombs hastily, without reaching their 
goal, and turned back. But this didn’t 
save them. Six Junkers, destroyed by 
us, went down whirling to earth. The 
Henkels soon retreated, having lost five. 
We won not only through our very 
excellent technical equipment. We 
won by the strength of our will, our 
Bolshevik spirit. . . 

“Tt happened, for instance, that a 
Henkel rushed at me in a frontal at- 
tack. With lightning speed our planes 
approached head-on collision. Whose 
nerves are stronger, whose will is most 
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Soviet armored planes flying over the Amur River 


welded—that decides the issue of the 
fight. —The Henkel came nearer, near- 
er, and suddenly when it was about 
150 feet away, it turned sharply. At 
once I was on its tail, and quickly it 
flamed and sank smoking to earth. 

“After this first fight, we named the 
Henkels ‘carrion-birds.’ They are 
bloody bullies, but cowards. They are 
not brave but merely insolent when 
they have superiority in numbers and 
especially when they deal with peace- 
ful, unarmed people. One character- 
istic detail: the Henkels think only of 
themselves. Not one of them came to 
the aid of his comrade. . . 

“During one of our fights three 
Henkels attacked Nikolay Petruhin’s 
plane. Three against one, but Nikolay 
didn’t lose his head. He brought down 
one of them and at once the others 
fled. Petruhin said ruefully: ‘If my 
bullets hadn’t been used up, I’d have 
peppered them properly.’ 

“Soviet flyers are known around the 
world for their records,” begins the 
second tale, by Captain L. Rybkin. 
“They make records not only in peace 
but also in fights. Many of my com- 
rades have brought down six to eight 
Henkels and Messerschmidts, sent by 
fascist governments to aid our foe. 

“Once I myself was surrounded by 
four enemy combat planes. Rain of 
fire from all sides. My foes were out 
to get me; they knew that for every 
plane they brought down they would 
be paid in gold. Though I manceuvered 
with lightning speed, it seemed I could 
not get out of the circle. So I decided 
to fight to the end and to charge right 
into them. 

“With a sharp turn I drove my 
plane straight at one of the enemy. 
In his surprise, and wishing to avoid 
collision, he turned sharply upward 
and—rushed into the plane of one of 
his colleagues. I remember that pic- 
ture sharply. The collision took place 
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literally only a few yards from me. 
I saw how the sides of one plane flew 
out and the tail of the other. The 
pieces sank to earth. This catastrophe 
so shook the spirit of the other two 
enemy planes that they withdrew and 
I was able to join our own forces”. . . 

Captain Rybkin relates another en- 
counter “at the end of a general air 
battle, when all but one of my ma- 
chine-guns were out of commission and 
my supply of bullets was low.” See- 
ing an enemy plane on the tail of one 
of his comrades, he rushed on the en- 
emy, only to learn from the rain of 
bullets that injured his altimeter, that 
another enemy plane was on his own 
tail. There followed a dizzy dog-fight 
for twenty minutes, in which he only 
dared use his ammunition at the most 
important moments. He waited coolly 
for the chance to deliver a decisive 
blow ; this came when the enemy plane 
was coming out of a loop. Suddenly 
giving the whole last charge of his 
machine-gun at the decisive moment, 
Captain Rybkin brought down the op- 
posing plane. 

“In another of our fights thirteen of 
ours met an equal number of the en- 
emy. Result: five of the enemy brought 
down. All the rest fled, and our thir- 
teen returned safely to their base. Each 
of us was fulfilling his duty to the 
motherland, to the people; this gave us 
tenfold strength. We always beat the 
foe.” 

The third account is by Major V. 
Kuznetsov, who also wears a decora- 
tion. He tells of a fight with thirty 
enemy planes: 

“We were on watch . . . at any 
moment Henkels and Messerschmidts, 
sent by fascist governments to aid our 
enemy, might appear. Soon we saw 


that thirty combat planes had ap- 

peared above our front line, and that 

some of them were attacking our ob- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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20 YEARS AG60O 


The Soviet People Drove the German Army Out of the Ukraine 


On the left—reading down: |) The funeral of the victims of the 
German occupationists in Mirgorod. 2) The Germans shipping stolen 
products out of the Ukraine (1918). 3) Offensive of the Ukrainian 
partisans and the Red German detachments in the district of Chern- 
igova in 1918. 4) The workers of the Donbas in an offensive again at 
the Whites and German interventionists. 

Bottom right: Victorious entry of the Red Army into Odessa in 
1918 after the German interventionists were driven out of the Ukraine. 
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On the right is one of the leaflets issued by the Bolsheviks in Khar- 
kov in 1918 showing the brutal measures taken by the German inter- 
ventionists against the workers of Yekaterinoslav. It says: 

"Comrades! This is how the friends of Petlura and Hetman, the 
Austrian-German Whiteguards, wreaked vengeance on you. May the 
memory of the fighters who fell in the struggle for the workers’ cause 
be eternal." 

(Pictures from the Kiev Museum of the Revolution) 
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THE SOVIET UKRAINE TODAY 


In 1918 the people of the Ukraine who defeated the German army 
were starving, ragged, ill-equipped. Today they are a strong, thriving, 
united people. The Ukraine is one of the richest republics of the 
Soviet Union. Its output of coal and iron exceeds that of most of 
the European states. The gross output of its large industry has in- 
creased seven-fold since 1913. Eighty seven million acres of collective 
tarm land, secured to the use of the farmers forever, is cultivated by 
88,000 tractors and 27,000 combines. Thousands of new schools 


have been built, and the arts and sciences are flourishing. Wages of 
workers have increased fourfold in the last ten years. 

On the left: Gathering the new harvest in the granary of the Soviet 
Union. Right, reading down: |) Citizens of the Ukraine in one of the 
many wide squares of Kiev, capital of the Ukraine. 2) Nikita Izotov, 
crack coal miner, now director of an important Ukrainian coal trust. 
3) Blast furnace of the Dzerzhinsky metallurgical plant on the Dnieper, 
mighty river of the Ukraine. 4) Children at play in a Kharkov park. 





















































































































































































































SERVICING MOTHER AND CHILD 


By MARGARET I. LAMONT 


Where facilities for mothers and children are pro- 
vided not as a favor to them but as their basic right 


N the pleasant office of the Scien- 
tific Institute of Child Welfare I 

talked with Dr. Esther Conus, whose 
remarkable work on behalf of the 
mothers and children of the Soviet 
Union is known far beyond the bor- 
ders of her country. She is energetic 
and attractive, a compact, determined 
figure. In describing the work accom- 
plished in the USSR in her field and 
the plans and hopes for the future, 
she fairly shines with enthusiasm. 

One of her particular interests has 
been the establishment of clinics and 
rest rooms for mothers, babies and 
small children in the large railroad sta- 
tions through which families pass on 
long journeys, up and down the Soviet 
land or across it, sometimes having sev- 
eral hours or as much as a day to wait 
to make the right connection. Instead 
of hanging about the station or walk- 
ing the streets with tired, cross, fret- 
ful children, the mother on a long 
journey now takes her baby or other 
young fry into the special rooms set 
aside for their use. Here the child is 
looked over for any signs of illness or 
infection, and if any are found, is put 
in an isolation room and cared for. 
If well, as is usually the case, the child 
is given a shower and clean clothes, 
and is fed, or put to bed if he needs 
rest, or is put in a play-room suited 
to his age level, where there are bright 
pictures, carefully chosen toys, books, 
bird and flower paintings that can be 
illuminated if the child presses a but- 
ton, panoramic scenes of Russian his- 
tory and the Soviet countryside done 
by competent artists. A trained super- 
visor is in charge of these playrooms. 
There are rooms where mothers can 
nurse their babies in peace, and rooms 
for the mothers to rest and read. 

In the best-organized mother-and- 
child centers in the railroad stations a 
woman lawyer is on hand part of the 
time to answer questions and instruct 
the women, many of whom are peas- 
ants, on their civil and political rights. 
Trained nurses and doctors are also on 
hand, and every opportunity is taken to 
show the travelling mothers correct, 
sanitary ways of feeding and caring 
for their babies. In other words, the 
rooms for mother and child are not 
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only convenient and pleasant places to 
stay; they are educational centers as 
well. The series of rooms and clinical 
services in the Kursk station in Mos- 
cow is perhaps the most complete of 
all; here a whole wing of the substan- 
tial building is given over to this pur- 
pose. In other Moscow stations, or in 
the great station terminals like Khar- 
kov, facilities for travelling mothers 
and children may be more modest, 
often on a smaller scale, but they are 
worked out on the same general lines, 
and give modern scientific care. Quite 
frequently bewildered travelling fa- 
thers come in and hand over their off- 
spring gratefully, to be cared for for 
a few hours. 

Dr. Conus describes this work with 
justifiable pride. In the beginning she 
had some difficulty persuading certain 
people in authority that such a plan 
was feasible. Some doctors felt that 
these station clinical services would 
duplicate unnecessarily other clinics 
already existing or planned. However, 
Dr. Conus and her co-workers, by dil- 
igent effort, convinced the authorities 
that the plans ought to be tried. Now 
the maternal and child services in the 
stations stand as one of the most con- 
crete and practical forms of evidence 
of the deep concern the Soviet State 
feels for its mothers and small chil- 
dren. 

In a modest but excellent book, 
“The Care of Mothers and Children 
in Transport,” Dr. Conus has told of 
this work, and has put in a number of 
fine photographs which she herself took 
on the spot in station clinics, nurseries 
and playrooms. She is proud of the 
book. She talks, too, of the work of 
the Institute of Child Welfare, which 
is engaged in research and practical 
observation on all questions affecting 
the health and well-being of children 
of pre-school and school age. Here are 
an infinite number of charts and dia- 
grams, books, photographs, films, illus- 
trating every phase of a child’s devel- 
opment, physical and_ psychological. 
This does not all remain theory, but 
findings and hypotheses built thereon 
are constantly checked and tested in 
day-to-day living situations where con- 
trolled observation is carried on. 


One of Dr. Conus’ co-workers is 
Dr. Maria Yarros, well and fondly 
known to many people in the United 
States. An intense individual, with 
deep, brooding eyes, she has worked 
for many years with the Soviet govern- 
ment in research on child development. 
She was exiled by the Tsarist govern- 
ment, escaped from a hard-labor prison 
in Siberia, and taught at a school in 
New York until 1917. Since the rev- 
olution she has been a devoted worker 
in her chosen field. Both she and Dr. 
Conus are eager to plan a broad and 
interesting exhibit on maternal and 
child care for the Soviet section of the 
World’s Fair in New York. 

Many articles, many chapters of a 
book could be written about the Cen- 
tral Institute of Mother and Child in 
the suburbs of Leningrad. Its various 
research buildings, study and class- 
room buildings, clinics, hospitals, cover 
acres of ground. It has 900 students 
now, and plans to have 1000. ‘There 
are 32 full professors who are heads 
of special departments, such as vener- 
ology, tuberculosis, obstetrics. Besides 
these, a staff of 250 conducts experi- 
ments, does research and cares for the 
patients. Professor Mendilaeva, the 
woman director, supervises her com- 
plex research and clinical organism 
with a calm competence arising from 
long and mature experience. 

Here in this network of build- 
ings, adequately but not luxuriously 
equipped, the best possible techniques 
to fit the needs of Soviet mothers and 
children, in illness or in normal health, 
are worked out and demonstrated. 
There is a building, with pleasant out- 
door space and trees, for the care of 
tubercular children. There is a sec- 
tion given over to remarkable and ex- 
citing work in the care of premature 
babies. Closely detailed records are 
kept, showing the complete develop- 
ment of these premature babies, from 
the weak, uncertain, dangerous begin- 
ning of life, to flourishing, active, ro- 
bust childhood. One could spend days 
poring over the photographic and med- 
ical histories of these babies. Amazing 
success has been attained in lowering 
the mortality rate among premature 
babies, and the work in this field has 
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brought forth some strikingly original 
methods and techniques of care. 

To see the groups of orphaned chil- 
dren who live at the Institute and re- 
gard it as their home is to have a 
wholly joyous experience. These are 
lively, normal children, bursting with 
health and energy, poised, well-devel- 
oped mentally and physically. With 
them, and it must be stressed, with 
their cooperation, experiments are done, 
in education, in physical and psycho- 
logical resources and reactions. This 
is not forced; the children are han- 
dled most tactfully. They are not 
show-offs, nor consciously subjects of 
experimentation and observation. They 
are beloved, secure little individuals: a 
curly-haired, blue-eyed rosy little girl; 
a dark, mischievous, twinkling little 
boy; a sober, sturdy, resourceful young 
man of three. One wishes their par- 
ents were alive to have them, and yet 
one would not wish to have them away 
from this place and its understanding 
care, 

This is sufficient to give a partial 
conception of the work that is done 
here, work which becomes the model 
and pattern for work for mothers and 
children all over the Soviet Union. 
We had the impression that the Insti- 
tute of Mother and Child did not have 
enough contacts with experts and work 
in this field in other countries, espe- 
cially in some of the great medical 


centers in the United States. Yet with- 
in the Soviet Union the work of the 
Institute penetrates far and wide. If, 
in far-flung areas, the work is not al- 
ways carried out with the same high 
standards as in the Leningrad Insti- 
tute, this in itself provides an incen- 
tive and a challenge for more intensive 
work and research, wider and more 
thorough education and more adequate 
demonstration of modern techniques in 
maternal and child care, and for a con- 
stantly increasing body of trained doc- 
tors, nurses and technicians to supply 
the vast needs of the Soviet land. 
What are some concrete instances 
of the program of mother and child 
welfare in practice? We have spoken 
of the railroad station centers. We 
could add the impressive exhibits, some 
stationary, some travelling, on mater- 
nal health, including contraceptive 
measures, care and feeding of babies, 
the health, hygiene, clothing, play, 
education and cultural development of 
children. These exhibits furnish, in 
compact, simple, graphic form, a mass 
of information for mothers. Here is 
legal information that she needs as a 
citizen and wife; medical informa- 
tion, some of it very technical, but in 
understandable form; material on food 
values and other consumer problems. 
In such an exhibit as the chief one in 
Moscow, innumerable flat, glass cov- 
ered plates pull out from drawers, or 


The pictures below were all taken in the children’s room of the Northern Station in Moscow 


present themselves conveniently in 
great loose-leaf books. The walls speak 
forth all manner of advice and instruc- 
tion, and in unexpected places charts 
and diagrams can be illuminated by 
pushing a button. Here a woman can 
spend hours, learning and asking ques- 
tions. 

Or one might compare, for stand- 
ards, the services for mothers and ba- 
bies in the great polyclinic at Kharkov, 
where every facility is available and 
where the clinics hum with activity, 
with the clean, small but adequate 
clinic in a Ukrainian village. The 
Kharkov polyclinic is in the midst of 
a large industrial area. It serves as 
the focal point for numerous scattered 
local clinics and hospitals. Its mater- 
nal and baby consultation clinic and 
obstetrical services are efficient. The 
mothers who throng the clinic are 
apparently confident of the standard 
of advice and care offered there; the 
doctors and nurses in attendance are 
as busy as they possibly could be; they 
must be under a strain, but they give 
little evidence of it. The weighing, 
measuring, examining, prescribing of 
formulae and early feedings goes on 
busily but methodically. 

The village clinic serves a collec- 
tive farm, whose members live in and 
around the large, rambling village. 
There are two or three local factories 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE HARVEST OF 1938 


A Soviet agricultural expert tells how modern methods and the 
collective organization of the farms, produced a good crop in 
a year of drouth that would have meant famine in the old days 


aprile serious drouth condi- 
tions in some parts of the coun- 
try, conditions which, in the pre-Soviet 
period would have meant famine, the 
Soviet harvest this year was only a little 
less than the record-breaking crop of 
last year, (113 million tons) and actu- 
ally exceeded the good crops of 1935 
and 1936 (about 90 million tons). 
That this was so was due to the 
huge extent of mechanization of all 
farm processes in the Soviet Union, the 
exceptionally fine organization of har- 
vest work, the development of Soviet 
agricultural science, and the united, 
heroic struggle of the collective farm- 
ers against the forces of nature, 

This year the grain crops of the 
Soviet Union covered about 231,500,- 
000 acres. Of this 40 per cent was cut 
and threshed by combines (combined 
harvesting and threshing machines). 
The remainder was cut with other 
types of harvesting machinery, pulled 
mainly by tractors, and threshed by 
machine. To anyone who remembers 
the backbreaking, primitive farming 
methods of the individual peasants in 
the old days, which were still largely 
prevalent even ten years ago, this trans- 
formation is breath-taking. 

One of the most striking features of 
this year’s harvest was the extraordi- 
narily short period in which the crops 
were gathered. The USSR is a coun- 
try of amazing variety of natural and 
climatic conditions. When the new 
grain is already being harvested in the 
extreme south, they are still sowing the 
spring crops in the north and the Far 
East. It was possible to bring in this 
year’s harvest in such a short time only 
because of the highly efficient organiza- 
tion of Soviet agriculture. Instead of 
the 18,000,000 small and scattered in- 
dividual peasant farms which existed 
formerly, there are now 243,000 col- 
lective farms—holhozi. These kolhozi 
have excellent technical equipment and 
are served by a tractor park of 500,000 
and hundreds of thousands of other 
modern, highly productive machines 

The second important point to con- 
sider in making the preliminary esti- 
mates of this year’s harvest results, is 
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the actual amount of the crop gathered 
and its territorial distribution. 1938 
was an exceptionally dry year. There 
was drouth over a wide belt of terri- 
tory in the southeast and partially, 
too, in the central regions of the USSR. 
The rainfall from April to September 
in the southeastern sections was hardly 
more than half the average of many 
years previously. 

But, nevertheless, preliminary data 
on the yields of the kolhoz and sovhoz 
fields indicates that in spite of the 
drouth, there were bigger crops this 
year in thirteen of the main grain pro- 
ducing districts, regions and republics 
of the USSR than even in 1937 which 
had entirely satisfactory rainfall and 
record yields. In thirty-one other dis- 
tricts, regions and republics of the 
Soviet Union the 1938 harvest was 
very close to that of 1937. And only in 
five southeastern regions and eight 
regions in other zones hit by the drouth, 
was the harvest somewhat reduced in 
comparison with last year. 

Furthermore, the average grain har- 
vest in southeastern USSR in the pres- 
ent year exceeded by 40 to 50 per cent 
the harvests gathered by the peasants in 
poor years in pre-revolutionary times. 
In the southeastern regions of the 
Union the harvest this year was more 
than double that of 1891, when there 
was a severe drouth, and consider- 
ably exceeded that of the subsequent 
drouth years—1906, 1908, 1911, al- 
though these years had more rainfall 
than 1938 and better weather condi- 
tions generally. 

After completing their agricultural 
work, fulfilling their obligations with 
respect to delivery of grain to the gov- 
ernment, and paying for the services 
of the machine and tractor stations, the 
thousands of collective farms set about 
distributing their crops and income for 
1938 among their members. At the 
present time it is still too early to sum 
up the results of this distribution for 
the whole Soviet Union, At this writ- 
ing the cotton harvest is still under 
way, the sugar beet crop not quite in, 
the preliminary processes of working 
up the flax and hemp have not yet 
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been completed. But some conclusions 
may be drawn from the facts we al- 
ready have at hand. 

Collective farm members are paid 
for their work on the basis of the so- 
called “work-day.” The work-day is 
determined not by the amount of time 
spent on a job, but on the actual 
amount of work done. For ordinary 
work, a special norm is established on 
the basis of the amount of work a kol- 
hoz farmer of average skill may accom- 
plish without strain in one day. The 
condition of the working cattle, ma- 
chinery, soil and other factors are taken 
into consideration. For fulfilling this 
norm the collective farmer is credited 
with one work-day. If the collective 
farmer exceeds the norm, then he earns 
more than one work-day. Other types 
of work, according to their complexity, 
the degree of skill required and their 
importance to the collective farm, are 
also estimated in work-days according 
to a scale of five to seven categories. 
Thus highly skilled workers such as 
brigade leaders, tractorists, threshing 
machine operators and the like, earn 
several work-days in one day. The dis- 
tribution of the entire income of the 
kolhoz, both in kind and in money, is 
estimated entirely on the basis of the 
work-days which the various members 
have to their credit. If the kolhoz farm- 
ers have worked well and harvested a 
big crop, their work-days will be worth 
that much more in cash and in kind. 

In 1938 the payment in kind for the 
kolhoz work-day in many places was 
not only no less than that of 1937, but 
in some cases even exceeded it. More 
than that—due to the special measures 
taken by the Soviet Government in the 
spring of this year to regularize the 
distribution of collective incomes, the 
cash payment per work-day everywhere 
exceeded that of last year. 

Judging by the reports on combine 
threshing, the collective farms of the 
Altai Region (Siberia), gathered an 
exceptionally rich crop. In this region 
the harvest of 1938 was almost one- 
and-a-half times the big harvest of 
1937, and, according to the most con- 
servative estimates, work-days this year 
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are bringing twice as much grain as 
last year. In twenty collectives of the 
German District of Altai region the 
payment in kind for each work-day was 
from 44 to 66 lbs. of grain. According 
to information from 23 districts of 
Altai, 161 collectives gave their mem- 
bers more than 33 lbs. of grain for 
every work-day. The financial incomes 
of the collectives of this region have 
practically doubled during the past 
year, 

In the districts hit by drouth there 
has also been an appreciable growth in 
the kolhoz incomes, due to improved 
distribution. Thus in the collectives of 
the Orlov district of Rostov region, the 
total cash income for 1938 amounts to 
40,000,000 rubles against 18,000,000 
rubles last year. The collective farm of 
that region paid from two to three 
rubles in cash and from 11 to 27 lbs. 
of grain for every work-day. A 
rank and file kolhoz member of the 
Stalin artel in Orlov district received, 
just as an advance against the work- 
days he had earned in 1938, 6 tons of 
wheat, 5 tons of rye and 2,114 rubles 
in cash. In Yaroslav region, 4,608 col- 
lectives last year distributed 34,500,000 
rubles in money in payment for work- 
days, while this year they distributed 
152,000,000 rubles—a four-fold in- 
crease, 

It should further be remembered 
that in 1937 (according to data for 
221,029 collectives, 90.9 per cent of the 
total number in the country) twice as 
much grain was distributed on the 
average per one collective farm as in 
the good crop year 1935. Thus in the 
RSFSR the average payment in kind 
per household from the harvest of 1937 
was about a ton for a work-day; in the 
Tartar Autonomous Republic, over 114 
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tons; in Krasnodar Region, 11% tons; 
in Saratov Region, 134 tons; in the 
German Volga Republic, 2% tons. 
The number of persons in a peasant’s 
family is on the average four or 
five. Consequently as a result of the 
1937 harvest the collective farmers had 
a supply of grain for two or three years 
and in some cases even for four years 
ahead. The harvest of 1938 has added 
to these stores, and has lifted the col- 
lective farmers of the USSR to a new 
high level of well being. 

“Our Government,” declared Via- 
cheslav Molotov at the meeting in cele- 
bration of the 2ist anniversary of the 
October revolution, “is so well guaran- 
teed with bread and our reserves are so 
great, that we now need fear neither 
drouth nor any other eventualities.” 
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Sovfoto 


The top picture was taken in the Mariisk Autonomous Republic, 
a former backward district which now shares the benefits of the 
Soviet system of modern, large scale agriculture. Left to right 
are Urakova, a tractor driver; Sedykh, a combine mechanic, 
and Larina, crack tractorist and a deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
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of the Mariisk Republic. ' 
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On the left, below, is a general view of the rye harvest of the 
collective farm “Krasnye Kluchy” in Kuibyshev Region 


Above to the right we see a combine driver of Zernograd State 
Farm taking advantage of the shaving service organized for 
workers in the field during harvest time. Zernograd is not 
only a large center of mechanized agriculture, but a scientific 
and technical research institution. Modern houses, good 
schools, large clubs and well stocked stores have transformed 
these once bare steppes into a thriving region. Below, cele- 
brating the harvest on a collective farm near Moscow. 














OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By THEODORE BAYER 


THE JEWISH REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Question: By opening its gates to the 
unfortunately persecuted Jews in Ger- 
many and Austria, the USSR would 
show to many people the difference be- 
tween civilization and barbarism. It 
would make countless friends for USSR. 
Why then doesn’t the USSR afford 
refuge to the German and Austrian 


Jews? A. R., New York City. 


Question: Why, when the plight of 
Jews and other minorities in Germany, 
Poland and other Central European 
countries is so désperate, doesn’t the 
Soviet Union open its doors to at least a 
limited number of refugees? S. T., Fort 
Smith, Ark. 


Answer: In additon to the letters 
quoted above, we have received a large 
number of similar questions. There is 
one thing that is common to all of these 
inquiries, that we believe should be 
pointed out, and that is that all these 
correspondents apparently feel that it is 
appropriate that all persecuted minori- 
ties, and especially Jews, should go to the 
USSR. Our correspondents rightly be- 
lieve that nowhere else has the peaceful 
co-existence of large and small minorities 
been solved as it has been in the USSR. 
All the correspondence on the subject is 
testimony to the fact that the national 
policy of the USSR has done away with 
an age-old problem and that the socialist 
society has created the basis for the de- 
velopmc.i. of the greatest mutual benefit 
to all people regardless of race, color or 


nationality. Most people. almost instinc-, 


tively turn to the Soviet_Union for-help 
to a persecuted people. 

In saying most people, we must make 
an important reservation and that is, that 
the Jews themselves, the people who up 
to now had the authority and in some 
cases even the mandate to speak for the 
Jewish people of Germany, have not 
turned to the USSR for help, although 
they have approached other states. When 
the International Conference was held 
in Evian, France, last summer, the USSR 
was not invited. This failure to invite 
the USSR was of course not accidental. 
Those organizations who were instru- 
mental in organizing this conference of 
States, for reasons of their own, con- 
sidered it inadvisable to invite the USSR. 
But it was a mistake not to have done 
so. Now this mistake has turned into 
a tragedy, for even if the Soviet Union 
were prepared at this time to open its 
gates to the Jews persecuted in Ger- 
many and Austria, it would be going 
contrary to the expressed wishes of the 
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Jewish spokesmen themselves. There 
has been no indication from those re- 
sponsible for dealing with the German 
Government in the present crisis and 
those who are now trying to get permis- 
sion to enlarge immigration to Palestine, 
the United States or England, that they 
would also assist in Jewish emigration 
to the USSR. The USSR through its 
press, including the Moscow Izvestia, 
the organ of the Soviet Government, has 
denounced the brutal Nazi persecutions 
of Jews and other groups. Likewise the 
very powerful organ of the Communist 
Party of the USSR, Pravda, and every 
other newspaper and publication has 
added its indignation to the general pro- 
test. 

Nobody doubts or needs to speculate 
about the Soviet’s position in this matter. 
The Soviets are already housing thou- 
sands of victims of Nazi and Fascist out- 
rages. The Soviets have given a home to 
thousands of Spanish youngsters who 
have been orphaned and rendered home- 
less. 

We would like to point out here the 
many complicated and delicate problems 
of international relations that would be 
involved in independent action on the 
part of the USSR in trying to meet the 
refugee problem. First, any independent 
action by the USSR without consultation 
and agreement with other countries who 
have the problem under consideration 
as a result of the Evian conference and 
developments since, would open the 
USSR to a charge of irresponsibility and 
of attempting to make political capital out 
of a very grave situation. 

An attempt to solve the Jewish refu- 
gee problem by the USSR alone would 
give fascist demagogy everywhere a new 
weapon in the campaign to try to iden- 
tify all Jews with Communism. But 
what is more important, without an 
international agreement covering emi- 
gration of German Jews, Jews applying 
for permission to leave for the USSR 
would immediately jeopardize them- 
selves and their relatives and of course, 
German Jews with relatives in the 
USSR would become objects of special 
persecution. 

Furthermore, any action that would 
diminish the responsibility of the other 
states and lessen the pressure upon them 
to do something internationally would 
be a disservice to the Jews. It is quite 
obvious that the continuation of the Nazi 
regime and its influence in Central 
Europe poses the question of the entire 
future of several million Jews. 

Other states, notably the Chamber- 


lain government, who cooperated with 
Hitler in creating the post-Munich sit- 
uation of which the plight of minorities 
in Central Europe is but a part, have a 
responsibility to these persecuted minori- 
ties and refugees. These States should 
be made to face and discharge rather 
than assisted in evading and escaping 
these responsibilities. It is on account 
of the guilty conscience of the Chamber- 
lain government and their Tory sup- 
porters that they are now, under the 
impact of aroused public opinion against 
the Nazis and their own connivance 
with them, sponsoring all kinds of fan- 
tastic schemes of resettlement of Jews 
and possibly other minorities in the un- 
inhabitable and remote jungles of Africa. 
They have indulged in these professedly 
friendly schemes in order to raise a 
smoke screen, and to evade any real 
solution of the problem of refugees, as 
well as to appease the indignation at the 
Nazi bestialities and their own Tory 
connivance with the Nazis, on the part 
of all the progressive and humanitarian 
people. The Chamberlains know full 
well that it is impossible to resettle mil- 
lions of Jews and other minorities, but 
because they are unable or unwilling to 
apply pressure upon the German gov- 
ernment to restore elementary rights to 
Jews, they are talking resettlement, 
which becomes a face saving device for 
the Nazis but no help to their victims. 

The USSR up to now has never under- 
taken to receive mass immigration, and 
this would hardly be a propitious time to 
tackle this new and difficult problem. It 
would run, of course, the danger of im- 
porting purposely planted spies and sabo- 
teurs of all kinds, as has happened in the 
past. Further, there would be the prac- 
tical difficulty of fitting a group made 
up largely of non-working class, non- 
farming people into a Socialist and col- 
lectivized economy, and in justice to the 
refugees it must be said that they too 
would experience difficulties because of 
their capitalist conditioning and lack of 
the education which the Russian people 
have experienced in the transitional 
period. Difficult as this problem would 
be, we do not however raise it as an in- 
surmountable obstacle. 

However, just to make a gesture, that 
could benefit a few thousand people at 
most and that would create the impres- 
sion of having solved the problem, and 
thus lessen the responsibility of others, 
would be the most grievous injury to the 
Jews who are constantly under attack. 

Of course, in view of the present in- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Sovfoto and Photochromra 


In Birobidjan, autonomous Jewish Region in the Soviet Far East 

and in a number of other special districts, the Jews of the Soviet 

Union who prefer to live in predominantly Jewish communities, 

are freely developing their own lives and their own culture. In 

every section of the Soviet Union they live side by side with other 

nationalities as equal, respected citizens, for under the Soviet Con- 
stitution anti-semitism is a crime 


On the left, top to bottom: 1) Harvesting by combine in a Jewish 
collective farm in Birobidjan. 2) A factory under construction in 


i Birobidian. 3) A scientific worker in a Birobidjan agricultural 
rocy A APCTBEHH bl fi experiment station. 4) The State Title for the Perpetual Use of 
the Land given to one of the collective farms of the Jewish 

AKT Autonomous Region 
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3EMIEA KOAXO3AMH Kokhba,” based on Galkin’s epic poem, at the State Jewish Theatre 

in Moscow. 3) The young people of a Jewish settlement in the 
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ternational situation, with open prepara- 
tion for an attack against the USSR on 
several fronts, all problems and especially 
new ones, must be examined with the 
utmost care, and in fact subordinated to 
the prime question of struggle against 
fascist aggression and in the last analysis, 


the defense of the USSR. 


Our correspondents correctly speak 
of other religious and national minori- 
ties besides the Jewish ones who too are 
oppressed and persecuted. In this con- 
nection it must be understood that al- 
though unquestionably the oppression of 
the Jews is more severe and ruthless at 
this time, none the less, should the USSR 
admit persecuted Jews it could not con- 
sistently fail to invite other victims of 
fascism. Admittedly it is inconceivable 
that the USSR alone could or should in 
that way solve the nationalities problem 
of Central and Eastern Europe. 


As Soviet Russia Topay pointed out 
editorially in its December issue, the 
Jews in their long history have gone 
through severe persecutions, especially in 
Tsarist Russia. The vast majority of 
the Russian Jews of necessity had to re- 
main at home, where they, together with 


other liberational forces saw the demise. 


of the Tsar and the subsequent estab- 
lishment of complete equality for them- 


selves and all other nationalities. The ‘ 


Nazi persecution of Jews is a means by 
which the Nazis are trying to prevent 
the liberation of the whole German peo- 
ple. The Nazi government organized 
Jewish pogroms as a desperate means to 
that end. The pogroms are already a 
boomerang as far as the German gov- 
ernment is concerned. The masses of 
Jews in Austria, Germany and in other 
states of Central Europe will see the 
Nazi regime disappear and the emer- 
gence of a government in its stead that 
will reestablish civilization once more in 
these tragic lands. 


It must never be forgotten that M‘%- 
nich was a green light for Hitler to go 
to the uttermost limits in his outrages. 
Munich was directly responsible for the 
pogroms. ‘To consider the question 


merely from the point of view of solv- 


ing Hitler’s problems and capitulating 
to his desire to get rid of the Jews only 
flashes the green light for him again. 
The problem must be considered not 
only from the point of view of finding a 
haven for Hitler’s victims, but of mak- 
ing it possible for Jews to live in secur- 
ity wherever they choose—and that 
means by fighting fascism everywhere. 


In summation, the tremendous problem 
of resettlement of Jewish refugees can 
be solved only by international action by 
the governments and peoples concerned. 
If the Jews or the Jewish leadership 
would strive in cooperation with all pro- 
gressive forces everywhere to prevail 
upon their respective governments to in- 
clude the Soviet Union in a collective 
effort to solve this problem there is no 
question that the Soviet Union would 
find ways and means to cooperate with 
the democratic powers in finding a solu- 
tion. 
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Indispensable Handbook 


HanpBook on Soviet Drama: by H. 
W. L. Dana, American Russian Insti- 


tute, Inc., New York, 1938. $1.50. 


OR a number of years H. W. L. 

Dana has been making repeated 
trips to the theatres of the USSR. With 
the constantly shifting scene which the 
Soviet stage presents—new playwrights 
and new plays arriving and departing 
each season; dramas, operas and 
ballets in new and different revivals; 
old and new actors, directors and 
designers working in constantly chang- 
ing styles and methods; new theatres 
springing up in the heart of Moscow 
and the farthest corner of Asiatic Rus- 
sia—Mr. Dana has seldom found the 
same thing to look at twice. Being a 
careful and obseryant student he has 
noted down everything he has seen and 


_read and out of these years of first-hand 


experience he has collected an immense 
quantity of information. 


The wealth and variety of this Soviet 
theatrical activity which he has noted 
Mr. Dana has conveyed in his small 
Handbook on Soviet Drama by the sim- 
ple means of writing down the name of 
every theatre, play, ballet, opera, film, 
playwright, director and designer which 
has contributed to Soviet dramatic cul- 
ture. An imposing list it makes, and 
looked at from a statistical point of 
view alone, it should impress any reader. 
Mr. Dana, however, does not stop at 
listing; he continues by presenting a com- 
prehensive bibliography of work about 
all these theatres, plays, authors, etc., 
and he offers in most cases explanatory 
and descriptive paragraphs to identify 
them in the complex picture of the So- 
viet stage and screen. He lists, for ex- 
ample, three hundred and fifty Soviet 
plays by one hundred and forty-three 
different playwrights with a brief de- 
scription of every plavy—a monumental 
task in itself. Particularly important is 
his inclusion of material relating to 
theatres in the lesser known regions and 
centers of the Soviet Union about which 
the outsider knows practically nothing. 


For the traveller about to see these 
theatrical wonders for himself this hand- 
book will be indispensable. For the 
scholar at home it will serve as the 
most important reference work and 
springboard into research which we have 
for this field. Mr. Dana’s meticulous 
labor in coordinating and condensing a 
vast and exceedingly confusing array of 
material into this convenient and well- 
ordered compendium should earn for 
him the appreciation of all students of 
theatrical historv. 

Norris HouGHTON 


Statistics on the USSR 


INTERNATIONAL Lasour YEAR-BooK, 
1937-1938. International Labour Of- 
fice, Geneva, 1938. $2.75. 


INCE we are dealing with what is 

essentially reference and statistical 
material, it may be interesting to ob- 
serve that the I.L.O. Year-Book has 
thirty references to the USSR, sixteen of 
which are more than cursory. 

As a matter of fact it gives the most 
lucid account of the recent changes in 
the USSR Social Insurance Administra- 
tion that this reader has been able to 
find in English after painstaking search. 

It also gives a vivid picture of the 
tremendous growth of vocational train- 
ing in the USSR showing that in 1937 
in the heavy industries alone there were 
1,600,000 students enrolled in appren- 
tice schools or courses established around 
the Stakhanov movement. 

It also devotes space to showing the 
increasing place of women in the eco- 
nomic system quoting statistics from 
Pravda, March, 1938. In the Soviet 
Union in 1937, women constituted 35.4 
per cent of all workers and salaried em- 
ployees as compared with 34 per cent 
in 1936. Whereas in our own country 
the general census of 1930 showed wo- 
men as constituting 22 per cent of the 
employed while the social insurance reg- 
isters of persons which has since gone 
into effect shows that women supplied 
about 27 per cent of the total employed 
persons in commerce and industry earn- 
ing less than a certain annual figure. 

There is also some valuable informa- 
tion regarding recent changes in the 
Trade Unions in the USSR as well as a 
comprehensive account of the negotia- 
tions that took place between the 
I.F.T.U. and the Central Council of 
the Trade Unions of the USSR. 

This book is particularly useful as 
reference material for doubting Thom- 
ases. Naturally it is not within the 
province of the I.L.O. to comment on 
the indisputable facts it presents, how- 
ever, any fair-minded reader casually 
looking over the sections devoted to 
Wages, Hours, Vocational Training, 
Protection of Labor, etc., as described 
existing in the member countries of the 
I.L.O., cannot help but see what tre- 
mendous advances for the protection and 
the welfare of her people are constantly 
being made by the USSR. 

ROSALIND ZOGLIN 


“The Story of Soviet Progress,” Corliss 

Lamont. Soviet Russia Today, New York, 

1938. 48 pp. Sc. Is informative, compact 

and excellent. It may be purchased through 

SRT Publications. 25 copies for distribu- 

tion among friends $1.00. Regular dis- 
count to dealers 
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NOTES ON CREATIVE DEMOCRACY 


Writing from direct experience, the author describes the multitude 
of ways in which the people’s will is expressed in the USSR 


ENEATH flashing _ statistics, 

spouting smokestacks and the high 
enthusiasms of a brisk-trending pop- 
ulace, I sought to learn during my six 
years of residence in the Soviet Union 
something of the nature of the new 
Soviet democracy whose merits to the 
outside world were doused in stubborn 
fogs of controversy and wonder. 

What was the portion of the “‘little- 
man-what-now” in government? Did 
machine politicians lay hold on the 
throttle? Did ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat” mean  regimentation? 
What means were placed at the dis- 
posal of the common man in wrestling 
with bureaucracy? 

I soon made the discovery that Soviet 
democracy begins at home. Installed 
in a small apartment of a new build- 
ing in Moscow’s October District, I 
found myself a full-fledged member of 
the tenants’ council of the building. 
Twice each month sessions were held 
in the janitor’s office on the street floor. 
Housewives, nursemaids and children 
lent overtones of conviviality to the 
gathering of mechanics, teamsters, stu- 
dents, a Red Army man, a university 
professor and a watchmaker who made 
up the council. I was the only for- 
eigner, 

Pipes were lighted and cigarettes 
rolled. The laughter of playing chil- 
dren floated in at the open window 
facing the court. ‘The chairman, a 
beefy, earnest man whose massive head 
seemed parting with its thatch, read 
out the brief agenda. The court yard 
would soon need another cleaning. A 
crippled swing on the playground 
needed mending. Everyone was warned 
of the coming radiator tests. There 
was an application from Ivanov, Apart- 
ment 13, to have his room replastered. 
Would it not be advisable to elect a 
committee to see that our street was in- 
cluded in the new paving project?... 
Any complaints or suggestions from 
the housewives? The nursemaids? 
Was the neighborhood vocational 
school for nursemaids satisfactory ? 

Many problems that cost hours of 
argumentation struck me as_ rather 
trivial at first. They ceased to appear 
so however when I reflected that behind 
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the facade of each of Moscow’s thou- 
sands of dwellings similar councils 
were at work, and that the net result 
of these deliberations became the “line” 
pursued by district councils who in 
turn were shaping the broader policies 
of the city Soviet. 

Was not the flow of democratic 
initiative being tapped here at its very 
fountain-head? Was not this humble 
parliament in effect a school for the 
inculcation of civic responsibility ? This 
neighborhood council was one of the 
multifarious channels through which 
public opinion in the Soviet Union 
flowed and whose decisions, micro- 
scopic as they often seemed, yet con- 
tributed their iota to the shaping of 
those larger decisions that were ex- 
pressing the needs and initiatives of 
this Socialist sixth of the world. 


II. Democracy in the Factory 


I found work in a Soviet institution. 
I learned there was no “boss” as the 
term is universally understood. ‘True, 
there was a director. Each department 
had its responsible chief. But no of- 
ficial was placed “over” any one. To 
be a worker was to be a co-partner in 
a collective enterprise. To assume one’s 
own full share of responsibilities and 
to expect the same from others. Not 
even the work of the director was ex- 
empt from open rank-and-file criticism 
in the periodic production councils at 
which the liabilities and problems of 
each department were thoroughly 
aired. Every one was expected to talk 
out freely and boldly—and usually did. 

Sluggish departments were diag- 
nosed. Production records vivisected. 
Plans were set forth to cut waste, 
scrap, time; to improve safety meas- 
ures; to whip up flabby morale in some 
bayou of inefficiency; to readjust piece 
rates on some intricate operation. No 
less important were questions of hous- 
ing, restaurant cuisine, health service, 
creches and rest-home passes. ‘There 
was no artificial separation of the indi- 
vidual as worker from the individual as 
citizen with his many-sided civic, cul- 
tural and family interests. In his fac- 
tory production council as in his 
tenants’ council at home the citizen was 






































By ED FALKOWSKI 


finding scope for the fullest exercise 
of his democratic impulses. Democ-~ 
racy did not cease at starting time when 
the gates opened. Rather it discovered 
here a new field for developing and 
maturing. 

I was soon to learn as a result of my 
experienecs that the popular battle-cry, 
“Master Technique!” implied far more 
than technical dexterity. To the Soviet 
citizen it meant freedom from the 
wasteful tyranny of a machine-fated 
universe; the subjection of the ma- 
chine to studied control. He will be 
no appendage to flywheels and dyna- 
mos in a horrendous nightmare of 
overproduction and famine. ‘The ma- 
chine will rather be the symbol of effi- 
ciently-wrought plenty in a world 
progressively growing better and in 
which there would be no “forgotten 
man.” 


III. Democracy in Religion 


No less has democracy pervaded the 
sphere of religious worship. After his 
bath of misinformation, the visitor to 
Moscow is impressed by the number of 
churches and the crowds of worshipers 
that fill their precincts on holy days. 
Besides hundreds of orthodox Russian 
churches Moscow has a Polish and a 
French Catholic church, an Anglican 
church, several synagogues, a Moham- 
medan mosque. No sincere worshiper 
will decry a lack of opportunity for 
church-going. 

Churches are maintained by their 
congregations, and a signed petition 
from a congregation to the public au- 
thorities is necessary if a church is to 
be abandoned and the congregation de- 
sires to attach itself elsewhere in the 
interests of financial economies. The 
abandoned church in such case is 
closed. 

Deep in the Moscow Province one 
day I was told by a Political Section 
chairman how his predecessor had been 
reprimanded and dismissed when he 
decided to close the local church with- 
out first consulting with the congrega- 
tion. His arbitrary action was the cause 
of considerable resentment in the 
village and a strong protest was 
despatched to Moscow. The church 
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was reopened—and to my knowledge, 
has not shut its portals since. 

At the same time no stigma attaches to 
non-church-goers. kKeligion and the 
church have been held in the public mind 
as distinct entities, So heavily had the 
tormer clergy compromised witi tne 
torces of imperial oppression that it be- 
came an omen ot ill luck to meet with a 
“pope” on a public highway. Peasants 
otten ignored tne church while tapers 
burned before the icon in their huts. If 
the church has tailed to regain the peas- 
ant’s respect, the reasons may best be 
sought in a study of Russian church his- 
tory. 

The church is given no favored pro- 
tection by the state. It is obliged to 
battle among the sciences and the arts 
for survival. it must find its own broad 
base of self-justification. 


IV. The Fight Against Bureaucracy 


What of bureaucracy? Does a 
sclerotic routine dry up the veins through 
which the life-blood of public confidence 
and initiative pulsate? 

One is continually being warned 
against relaxing in the perennial open- 
season on the bureaucrats. Many of 
these are careerists who probably started 
with refreshing verve before succumb- 
ing to a dryrot of inaction. Some, 
eschewing responsibility, have a way of 
snarling matters by a strategy of drawn- 
out indecisiveness, Many American spe- 
cialists stubbed the big-toe of their first 
enthusiasm against such stones—and 
sometimes came away sore, quelled, 
hopes dashed. 

Periodic purges are held to rid insti- 
tutions of these mildewed ornaments. 
The proceedings are open to all, and 
the affair becomes an open trial with in- 
efficiency in the dock. Every one is 
urged to accuse or defend. Personal 
histories are reviewed. Careers come 
under the lens. The past is laid open 
to dissection. The assumption is that 
the public has full right to know the 
who-what-where-how-and-why of _ its 
servants. And of course it has unre- 
stricted right to complain most vigor- 
ously of inefficiency, obstructionism, in- 
eptitude. Such complaints are not 
popped in air but are aimed directly 
where most damage—and most good— 
can be achieved: at those directly re- 
sponsible. 

Grievance bureaus are maintained by 
trade unions in every plant and institu- 
tion. Dismissals from a job are per- 
mitted only when other corrective meas- 
ures are shown to have failed. Such 
measures take the form of efforts to 
train a worker, to impress upon him a 
need for industrial discipline. In ex- 
treme cases, public reprimands are posted 
on department bulletin boards. Drunk- 
ards in the habit of remaining away 
from their jobs after payday were at one 
time obliged to draw their wages at a 
“black booth” reserved for them. These 
booths were sometimes adorned with 
hilarious caricatures of the plant’s no- 
torious roisterers. 

An arm of the grievance machinery 
was the Wages-Conflict Commission 
with one representative each from the 
plant administration, the party commit- 
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tee and the trade union. It acted as a 
local court ot appeal tor piece rate com- 
plaints, personal misunderstandings and 
tne adjudication ot minor industrial dis- 
putes. A complainant tailing ot satis- 
tactory redress through these cnannels 
could bring nis case berore the city court 
which is empowered to act in labor dis- 
putes involving conflicts with existing 
labor regulations. | have known the 
Moscow City Court to order reinstate- 
ment of dismissed workmen in their jobs 
witn payment tor lost time when im- 
proper procedure on the administration’s 
part was shown. 

On the other hand the rewards and 
distinctions for outstanding work—the 
stimulus given by workers’ inventions 
bureaus—the accent on _ self-education, 
on music, on theater going, on manners— 
the repeated emphasis on the intrinsic 
values of the human personality—all this 
has invested Soviet industrial and in- 
stitutional life with something of a cul- 
tural refinement unique in human history. 
It is realized that the ultimate safe- 
guards against bureaucracy are those 
created through education within the 
average citizen himself. 


V. Expressing the People’s Will 


In 1934, Soviet writers in an_all- 
Union conference expected an _ official 
endorsement of some group or school. 
None came. In the end it was decided 
writers must continue to rely on the 
verdict of public opinion. Enlightened 
opinion rather than official edict or the 
fumes of controversy would decide lit- 
erary merits. 

Nowhere is public opinion so audible 
or so potent for action as in the Soviet 
Union where candid criticism or prof- 
itable suggestion from the common cit- 
izen is encouraged at every step. No 
store, theater or institution is without 
its Complaint-Book hung in some acces- 
sible place wherein a disgruntled cus- 
tomer may set down his wrath or a 
gratified one pour forth approval. These 
ledgers are regularly studied by visiting 
commissions and their notations some- 
times prove valuable clews for improv- 








ing service or quality, or for eradicating 
indifference in management. 

A readers’ correspondence department 
is maintained in every newspaper office. 
Thousands of letters flock each week to 
the editorial desk, many filled with com- 
plaints of local ineificiencies. Space 
squeezes most of these out of publica- 
tion but few go uninvestigated, often by 
a special “mass department’ ot the news- 
paper itself. Editors regard this mail 
as indicative of public trends. Writers 
and playwrights draw on it for current 
themes. Important complaints and griev- 
ances go to the Soviet Control Com- 
mission for official inquiry and investiga- 
tion. Public and government collab- 
orate through such channels in remedy- 
ing inefficiency, removing bureaucracy 
and smoothing the way for socialist con- 
struction. 

No less vital are the contributions of 
countless shop papers and the so-called 
wall newspapers that spring up in every 
department of work. Sometimes scrawled 
with a pencil, it is often to the mural 
newspapers one may look for those 
tricklings of opinion that broaden into 
local, sometimes major, economic and 
social policies. At each point one 
meets with the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship which, fully exercised, assure the 
Soviet citizen a broader measure of ef- 
fective self-government than _ probably 
any known elsewhere. 

One is impressed most of all by the 
absence of any walls between public and 
private concerns. The well-being of in 
dividual and society become synonymous. 
Civic adulthood implies fullest participa- 
tion in all public affairs. Education 
means teaching the citizen to evaluate 
the full scope of the new freedom that is 
his. Everywhere social initiative is be- 
ing unpent. It is too early to gauge 
the full force of the new torrents of 
creative energy finding their release. 

Soviet democracy, one grows to feel 
after extended residence, is a democracy 
of real things. It is concerned with find- 
ing ways to bring about those progres- 
sive day-to-day improvements in efh- 
ciency and social relationships that make 
for the good life. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(Continued from page 15) 


The criminal wanted to know where 
he could apply for help to go straight, 
to which the prosecutor replied, ““Come 
to my othce and I’ll help you.” The 
criminal’s account of the resulting in- 
terview was published with the result 
that hundreds of other criminals came 
to the prosecutor’s office. In six days 
in March of 1937, 360 criminals gave 
themselves up to the authorities. Be- 
tween the months of April and May, 
1937, over 1,400 more turned up. 
None were jailed. Six hundred were 
placed on jobs by the Trade Union 
Council. Some three hundred were 
helped to get back to their home towns, 
and at their own request, no other 
assistance was rendered. Others were 
sent to vocational schools to learn a 
trade. —Iwelve were granted pensions 
by the People’s Commissariat of So- 
cial Insurance; one was enrolled in the 
State Institute of Theatrical Art be- 
cause of his dramatic talents. 

Why did they give themselves up? 
A former school director and a former 
bookkeeper who had embezzled funds 
surrendered because they “couldn’t 
bear the lies any longer.” A hardened 
criminal with a long record of rob- 
beries merely said “I’m tired of it.” 
Others decided to reform because they 
were impressed by the new constitu- 
tion. A group of criminals, after dis- 
cussing their problem with the state 


prosecutor, drew up the following 
“call”: 


“Comrade criminals, those of you still 
living the life of the streets! Look what 
the Soviet power is doing for us. Can 
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Scenes from “Friends,” the new Soviet 
film directed by Arnshtam, now showing 


it be that you cannot realize what you 
must do? Understand, once and for all, 
that the Soviet Union is extending a 
proletarian hand to us and wishes to 
drag us up from the garbage can. For- 
get your doubt and disbelief. Follow 
our example. Take up work and stop 
thieving. Nothing good will come of 
thieving anyway. Don’t shame our 
fatherland. Be her worthy sons.” 

This striking type of appeal by 
criminals is not new in the Soviet 
Union. In 1931, a group of young 
criminals published an anthology of 
poetry, prose and drama of their own 
composition under the title of Yester- 
day and Today. ‘The young authors 
prefaced the book with this statement: 

“Readers and writers from among 
‘our own,’ don’t limit yourselves to crit- 
icizing but come to us, into our ranks, 
and participate in our work. That talent 
and energy which you spend on ‘shady 
deals’ try to convert in our manner to 
labor and creative effort. Write about 
your weatherbeaten life. Don’t confine 
yourself to this subject only but write 
whatever you wish.” 


In Conclusion 


The important aspect that runs 
through the Soviet Union’s twenty 
years of work with the young offend- 
ers is the high value placed by the 
State on the individual. The object 
is to convert an anti-social youth into 
a socially useful person. The methods 
used to accomplish this have varied. 
However, whatever the methods, the 
policy has been to reclaim the indi- 
vidual. That there has been clumsi- 
ness and inefficiency in dealing with 


Leading roles in “Friends” are played by Boris Babochkin, 
who had the title role in “Chapayev” and Nikolai 
Cherkassov of “Baltic Deputy” fame. The musical score 
is by Shostakovich 


the problem, Soviet literature itself 
testifies, but the government is appar- 
ently fully aware of the shortcomings 
and is earnestly seeking to remedy 
them. 

One can confidently say that if hu- 
man ingenuity and scientific experi- 
mentation can evolve a cure of the 
social ill of juvenile delinquency, the 
Soviet Union will be among the very 
first to apply it. For, the USSR, as 
no other country, works toward social 
unity through genuine individual ad- 
justment. 








An Appreciation of Intourist 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 

A letter from you inviting me to write a 
brief article for your very excellent maga- 
zine was received some time ago and has 
been mislaid or so well filed that we cannot 
locate it in our office. 

Although not a literary man I shall be 
glad to write a short article testifying to the 
effectiveness of Intourist, Inc.; I particularly 
appreciate the outstanding ability and help 
of Miss Euler in New York and Madame 
Kruglova in charge at Albertsgatan, 25, 
Helsingfors, and the efforts of the latter to 
get my visa from Moscow which I should 
have done myself by making application a 
sufficient length of time before I sailed from 
New York. Incidentally, the group of Amer- 
icans who happened to go to Leningrad on 
the same train with myself all expressed 
their pleasure at the courteous treatment 
received, the lack of any restraint or 
espionage and the fact that conditions were 
just the opposite from the propagandist in- 
formation furnished to us in our American 
newspapers and magazines. Personally, I 
was delighted with my brief visit to Russia 
and hope to return in the very near future. 

David Merlin McCloskey 


Charleroi, Pa. 
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LETTER FROM MOSCOW 


in translations, were on exhibit, and 
talks were given by a Russian critic 
and an American. The talk given by 
the Russian (as it was translated to 
me, for I could only follow it in spots) 
seemed critically sound to me; it was 
by no means just a eulogy of Sinclair 
because his ideas were congenial to 
Soviet readers. 

The children’s House of Culture, 
in the Baumansky district, which 1 
saw, was the average institution to be 
found in any of the twenty odd Mos- 
cow districts. Such a children’s house 
is open from ten in the morning till 
eight at night—or later, when some 
entertainment is being given—to all 
children in the district between the 
ages of eight and eighteen. There they 
can enroll in classes in painting, danc- 
ing, music; in various sciences; in 
acrobatics and photography and the 
construction of airplanes and machine 
guns, and about everything else you 
can think of. They can bring prob- 
lems they may have started to work 
out at home (building radio sets for 
instance) and be helped by expert ad- 
vice. ‘They can read in the library 
and develop their snapshots in the 
dark room. When they combine to 
put on a play, famous actors like 
Moskvin come and consult with them. 
We visited a large class in group sing- 
ing; listened to another play folk songs 
on their guitars; watched a beginning 
class in dancing. The dancers were 
little boys and girls about eight years 
old, the girls dressed in short full- 
skirted black dresses trimmed with 
bands of silver paper. In the library 
was a large map of Central Europe, 
with the contracting boundaries of 
Czechoslovakia, just then undergoing 
the surgical operations of the Munich 
agreement, accurately marked off with 
pins and tape; and other material 
about the Czechs was displayed. 

Children visiting the museums— 
such as the Pushkin collection, temp- 
orarily housed in the Historical Mu- 
seum, the Tolstoy and the Gorky mu- 
seums—rather get under one’s feet in 
their eagerness to take in all that the 
guide is saying to the interpreter with 
the foreign visitors. The guide shoos 
them back now and then, but half- 
heartedly. And their sense of being a 
part of the occasion, to some degree 
hosts themselves, is understandable 
when you come to the rooms where 
their own work—-the best things done 
by school children in painting, model- 
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ling, poetry—in honor of Pushkin or 
Gorky, is on display. The Pushkin 
exhibit, prepared last year for the cen- 
tenary of his death, is admirably ar- 
ranged, in some seventeen or eighteen 
rooms, to cover not only all the phases 
of his life and work, but to relate these 
to the political and social conditions 
of his time, and to show his influence 
on his own and later generations. No 
young Soviet citizen, examining the 
material in several languages—the 
manuscripts, the books—used by Push- 
kin in preparing to write “Boris Go- 
dunov,” for example, could miss the 
lesson of the scholarship needed «to 
nourish genius. No school child, study- 
ing the prints, the portraits, the paint- 
ings, the models of houses and furni- 
ture of Pushkin’s time, could fail to 
acquire some historical perspective and 
to appreciate not only the evils but the 
beauty and the achievements of a past 
very different from the present. 

A special emphasis, I found, com- 
paring my visit to the Tolstoy Mu- 
seum with that of two years ago, had 
been placed on ‘War and Peace.” 
There was more material on display; 
more of the prints and cartoons and 
paintings of the 1812 period; more 
documentary evidence of the part 
played by the people themselves in the 
Napoleonic disaster. A _ fascinating 
map of the Moscow of 1812 was fitted 
with electrical devices that permitted 
one to follow the progress of the great 
fire, as narrated by Tolstoy. In a 
small room at the end of the special 
exhibit were framed some pithy say- 
ings of Lenin and Stalin on the gen- 
eral subject of war and peace; em- 
phasizing the peaceful intentions of the 
Soviets, but their readiness, if neces- 
sary, to repeat history. There was a 
cartoon that pleased me so much that 
I wish I had a copy: the heads of the 
German, Italian, and Japanese fascist 
states, seated in council at a table, 
were receiving a visit from a much 
bandaged Napoleon, who was giving 
them obviously unwelcome advice. 

When I returned to Stockholm, I 
asked if there were not some play of 
Strindberg’s being performed at some 
theatre—Stockholm being his city. 
But I was told (perhaps inaccurately) 
that he was only played at Easter. 
Compare the Russian treatment of 
their dramatic classics. I have the 
schedule of performances for the first 
ten days of October given by twenty- 
one of the Moscow theatres, including 


the opera. Seven or eight different plays 
by Ostrovsky received a dozen presen- 
tations. Pushkin’s “Boris Godunov” 
was performed, and a version of his 
“Gypsies,” besides the usual operas, 
“Onyegin” and “Rusalka.” Three 
plays of Gorky’s, Chekhov’s “Cherry 
Orchard,” Gogol’s “Inspector Gener- 
al,” Tolstoy’s “Anna Karenina,” Al- 
exei Tolstoy’s “Tsar Fyodor,” were 
all performed, some of them at more 
than one theatre. Of foreign drama, 
Shakespeare was represented by 
“Othello,” “King Lear” (at the Jew- 
ish Theatre), and “Much Ado About 
Nothing.” Dickens appeared in the 
amusing “Pickwick Club.” And of 
course there were the earlier and the 
more recent Soviet plays, by Bulgakov, 
Trenyev, Pogodin, and others. Very 
popular—it was only through the kind 
offices of VOKS that I could get a 
seat—was “The Man With the Gun,” 
Pogodin’s play in which Lenin is im- 
personated so remarkably by the actor 
Shchukin. I was envied by several of 
my Intourist guides at the hotel be- 
cause I saw “Anna Karenina,” for 
which they had not yet been able to 
secure seats. And any adult was lucky 
to get a ticket to “Tom Kenty” at the 
Central Children’s Theatre, the new 
play based on Mark Twain’s “Prince 
and the Pauper.” All the theatres I 
attended were completely filled. And 
the audiences were almost as interest- 
ing to watch as the plays—so diverse 
in type, so uniform in their enjoyment, 
from the browned and _ handsome 
young men and girls to the old women 
with head kerchiefs, from the Red 
Army soldier to the bearded professor. 
Next to me at the performance of 
“Anna Karenina” was a naive young 
girl with her soldier friends; as each 
new actor came on, she whispered 
loudly—“‘That is Stiva—or Dolly” or 
whoever it was; she certainly knew 
her Tolstoy. On the other side of me 
was a fair-haired girl with a fine sensi- 
tive face, who spoke to me in the in- 
termission, and when I said I couldn’t 
carry on a Russian conversation, she 
managed a rather hesitating French. 
Her comments on the acting were 
those of educated criticism. She told 
me it was the fortieth anniversary of 
the First Art Theatre—‘“and it is still 
our finest theatre; forty years seems a 
very long time to us.” The remoteness 
of the pre-revolutionary era to the 
young! 

The audience at the Children’s 
Theatre is so exciting that only the 
(Continued on page 32) 
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but never before merchandise value like this. 
Here is a really fine pen and pencil set—made 


unbreakable lustrous “‘pearl’’ material, trimmed 
with high polished blue white chromium. 
The pen is equipped with the latest type 
convenient ink gauge which tells when the pen needs another filling of ink. Pencil 
comes in same material, matching perfectly. 
The pen point is tipped with high grade iridium insuring long life and velvet- 
smooth writing. Unusual feature of the pen is that it writes medium coarse when 
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sized ink reservoir with simple and efficient vacuum filler. Pencil has propel, 
repel and expel mechanism and it comes with an extra supply of leads in 
special reservoir. 
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AIR BATTLES 
(Continued from page 17) 


servation planes. At once we took off 
and went towards them. 

“Crossing the front line at about 
5,000 feet elevation, my four planes 
engaged six Henkels. As we fought 
we saw another group of the enemy 
coming down from above. Despite the 
disparity in numbers, we believed we 
could beat them; our excellent planes, 
faster than theirs and with first-class 
weapons, have never failed us yet. 

“The fight widened. We were four- 
teen and the enemy thirty. But many 
of the Henkels and Messerschmidts 
could not stand our head-on attack 
and tried to escape by sudden turns. 
One Henkel, for instance, tried to 
get on my tail. I turned and went 
straight for him and he tried to hide in 
a small cloud. But I went under the 
cloud and as he came out I was on his 
tail; the enemy was right in the center 
of my fire. I gave him the whole force 
of our excellent gun and he plunged 
at once, nose down and flaming. 

“Making an energetic turn I sized 
up the general situation of the battle. 
I see that an enemy plane is on the 
tail of my comrade Petrov. The en- 
emy does not see me; so I make a quick 
turn and get on his tail. He also soon 
falls downward. Then we turn 
our attention to others. 

“The fight is over. We gather to- 
gether and return to our airdrome, 
together with our comrades of the ob- 
servation planes for whom this is the 
first experience in such a fight. We 
sum up results. We are all of us there; 
our planes all ready for the next bat- 
tle. Today we brought down seven 
enemy combat planes. 

“We had many serious battles— 
fights to the death. From every one 
we came back victors. But these are 
only the ‘blossoms’,” concludes Major 
Kuznetsov, quoting the now-famous 
metaphor of Voroshilov which is al- 
ready a catchword with the Red Army. 
“If the enemy attacks our country, he 
will taste the ‘fruits’.” 

. . . What is the reason for the 
sudden appearance of these cheerful 
accounts of victorious battles by Sov- 
iet flyers against German planes? Are 
they intended to provoke conflict? 
Quite the reverse. The Soviet Union 
knows well the psychology of the fas- 
cist aggressors, that it is brutality 
based upon bluff. They know, what 
the capitalist democracies seem not to 
know—or perhaps do not wish to 
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know—that to “appease” these aggres- 
sors is merely to whet their appetites, 
and that only a bold defiance will 
make them halt. 

These seemingly casual tales are 
printed in “Red Star” with a careful 
political intention. They are one more 
move in the attempt to delay the ag- 
gressor; they are a warning to him 
that Soviet planes can beat him—not 
once but again and again—in the air. 
They are a bid for European peace. 


MOSCOW LETTER 
(Continued from page 30) 


equal excitement of the performance 
keeps one from fixing one’s entire at- 
tention upon it: the endlessly inter- 
esting types; the variety of their re- 
sponses, as one watched their faces 
during the performance or their talk 
and gestures during the intermissions: 
nothing uniform (that nightmare of 
those who fear socialist regimenta- 
tion!) except the spontaneity of their 
behavior and their obvious delight in 
the play. It was interesting to see 
what the playwright, Sergei Mikhal- 
kov, well-known for his verses for 
children, had done with Mark Twain’s 
story. Among other changes, he had 
discarded the implied moral that it is 
enough for a king to go to the people 
and see how hard their life is—that 
will change things; this Russian ver- 
sion makes clear that any king, wheth- 
er a working-class one such as Tom 









by accident becomes, or a prince en- 
lightened by a taste of the miseries of 
the poor, will be helpless against the 
resistance put up by the privileged 
class that surrounds him. The result 
of this view is to make Tom more the 
proletarian hero and Edward more the 
palace puppet than they are in Mark 
Twain’s story. I thought this twist 
pretty good history—much less senti- 
mental than Mark Twain. But I was 
told that some critics considered the 
play at fault in not being more faith- 
ful to the original. It is a jolly play, 
whatever the lesson, with almost at 
times a Gilbert and Sullivan quality, 
created by the ballads and music and 
slight caricature of the pompous non- 
sense of courtiers. 

It was a heartening experience in- 
deed, to find the whole population en- 
joying theatres and cultural opportuni- 
ties of such diversity. 


MOTHER AND CHILD 
(Continued from page 21) 


employing a few hundred people. This 
clinic consists of two shiningly clean, 
plainly but agreeably furnished rooms. 
There are charts and diagrams on the 
wall, and pictures to show the correct 
care of babies. The struggle against 
dirt and flies is dramatically shown. 
The doctor in charge is a sane, com- 
petent, healthy looking person, well- 
read and experienced. ‘The equipment 
available is simple,—the minimum with 
which the work can be carried on, but 
it is enough for normal clinical ser- 
vice. Here also the mothers have 
confidence in the clinic’s facilities. 
More and more of them come here as 
a matter of course, looking upon it as 
the center of advice and direction in 
one whole important sphere of living. 

This does not mean that every vil- 
lage and rural clinic or nursery is as 
well-organized and efficient as this one. 
Soviet medical and nursing authorities 
are the first to admit that they need, 
and for years to come can use, far 
larger numbers of trained workers in 
this field than are now available. But 
as quickly as such workers, doctors, 
nurses, technicians, are trained, as 
quickly as required supplies of med- 
ical and educational materials are at 
hand, these services are extended and 
improved. There is still much work 
to be done, but the outstanding fact 
to be observed is that facilities and 
services for mothers and children are 
provided, not as a favor to them, but 
as their basic right. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN TWO WORLDS (Continued from page 13) 


tors. In the Pavilion there will be 
continuous motion picture perform- 
ances and a restaurant. 


Trends of Soviet Architecture 


Soviet architecture has passed 
through various stages of development. 
After the great October Socialist Rev- 
olution, the architects, together with 
the whole Soviet people, who at that 
time were seeking new forms for build- 
ing their life, the life of a people freed 
from the exploitation of man by man, 
sought new ways of developing Soviet 
architecture. 

During this period, all values in the 
field of architecture and other arts, 
were revalued. There were different 
trends in architecture: constructivism, 
functionalism, and so on. In connec- 
tion with the tremendous success of the 
Stalinist five-year plans and also with 
the previously unimaginable amount of 
construction in the field of architec- 
ture, those trends which did not offer 
the correct solution of the problems 
before the Soviet architect, i.e., pri- 
marily that of best serving the workers 
in all ways, soon disappeared. 

The great concern for the individual 
Soviet citizen, for the human being, in 
all forms of socialist construction in 
the USSR, naturally could not but be 
mirrored to a great extent in the field 
of building as well. That is why the 
Stalin plan for the reconstruction of 
Moscow, the construction of the sub- 
way, the new housing, the building of 
our plants and ‘factories, are all per- 
meated with that idea—concern for 
the human being and his needs. A 
tremendous impetus to the search for 
a new Soviet architecture was given 
by Soviet society which demanded of 
its architects that they build well and 
beautifully. 

Can one speak of a Soviet style de- 
veloping in the architecture of the 
Soviet Union? Of course one can, 
since style is first of all determined by 
those ideas which direct the develop- 
ment of society in one or another his- 
torical epoch. ‘Thus, since a socialist 
society constitutes a gigantic step for- 
ward in human culture, it is clear that 
the architecture of the Soviet Union 
has been given a direction unknown to 
any other period of history. The mo- 
tive force of socialist society—every- 
thing in the service of the people, 
everything for their welfare—has given 
the architect an altogether new oppor- 
tunity and a new basis for the quest 
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for an architecture satisfying the needs 
of the Soviet citizen. 

As one of the most important factors 
opening up before the architect tre- 
mendous possibilities, it is necessary to 
mention the fact of the change 
from private topublic ownership of 
land, which led architecture into en- 
tirely new channels. This meant the 
transformation of city architecture, 
even in the realm of ordinary dwell- 
ings, into an architecture of three di- 
mensional space, instead of an archi- 
tecture of facades. Architectural prog- 
ress has been particularly noteworthy 
during the past ten years, due to the 
tremendous construction program of 
the Stalinist Five-Year Plans, and the 
great achievements in all fields of life 
connected with socialist construction. 

As I have already noted, there was 
a period when the architects, partially 
under the influence of western archi- 
tecture, became too much involved in 
constructivism and functionalism in 
their search for new forms. But this 
period passed quickly. There was a 
time when, as a reaction against this 
trend, certain Soviet architects, at- 
tracted by classical styles, simply be- 
came imitators. But this represented 
individual aberrations and was not 
characteristic of the general develop- 
ment of Soviet architecture. In any 
case, this period was soon outlived, and 
the general direction of Soviet archi- 
tecture—to find its expression in social- 
ist realism and a synthesis of the arts, is 
becoming stronger and stronger and is 
more and more frequently achieved in 
the creations of Soviet architecture. 

Simplicity and beauty—these must 
be the characteristics of an architec- 
ture that gladdens the eye of the 
people. Architecture which is not op- 
pressive to the people, but rather 
makes them feel it is the creation of 
their own hands; architecture designed 
to serve man, to satisfy his material 
and cultural needs; the synthesis of 
the pictorial and plastic arts in archi- 
tecture—these are the basic character- 
istics of the search for new forms of 
architecture in the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet architects are more and more 
acquiring the habit of the widest pos- 
sible use of these new characteristics 
as well as of the most powerful instru- 
ment available to the Soviet architect 
in achieving an expressive architecture 
—that is, the instrument of three di- 
mensional space which the socialist 
society has given them. 
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For January Release 


“FRIENDS” 


with 
Boris Babochkin and Nikolai Cherkassov 
(Chapayev) (Baltic Deputy) 


A great cast enacts the dramatic and 
spectacular story of the fight for 
freedom waged by the peoples of 
the Caucasus Mountains. 


Music by Dmitry Shostakovitch 
e@ 


Friedrich Ermler’s 


“GREAT CITIZEN” 


A penetrating psychological study of Soviet 
people and the events which led to the 
Moscow trials. 


Music by Dmitry Shostakovitch 


Current 


Friedrich Wolf’s 


“PROFESSOR 
MAMLOCK” 


The shattering film indictment of the 
Nazi terror which has been greeted from 
coast to coast as one of the best and most 
convincing films ever made. 


WATCH FOR RELEASE DATES 
ON THESE PICTURES IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY. 
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The above films are products of Lenfilm 
Studios, Leningrad. 
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by John Strachey. They wouldn't let him 
talk, but you can still read his study of the strug- 
gle for power in the U. S. ‘Thousands of people 
will want to read it.”—N. Y. Times. 50¢ 


2. SCHOOL FOR BARBARIANS 


by Erika Mann. Thomas Mann’s daughter 
tells the frightful facts about education under the 
Nazis and what it is doing to Germany’s chil- 
dren. ‘Sensational but documented.”—Time. In- 
troduction by Thomas Mann. 50¢ 


3. | LIKE AMERICA 


by Granville Hicks. A native sees the 
country he loves as it is, and as it might be. A 
moving and thoughtful book. ‘Should be read by 
student, politician and housewife—regardless of 
political creed.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 50¢ 


4. ONE-FIFTH OF MANKIND 


by Anna Louise Strong. The story of 
China’s heroic struggle for freedom. ‘‘The best 
short account of the war in China to date.’’— 
Book-of-the-Month Club News. 50¢ 
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5. LIFE INSURANCE: investing in Disaster 
by Mort and E.A. Gilbert. 1 tells what’s 
wrong with the insurance racket and what you 
can do about it. Introduction by Arthur a7 
5¢ 


6. JAPANESE TERROR IN CHINA 


by H. J. Timperley. Not an atrocity tale 
but the authentic documented accounts of neutral 
eyewitnesses who reveal in the day by day ac- 
counts of rape, robbery, murder, the meaning of 
modern war. 75¢ 
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KALININ’S SPEECH 
(Continued from page 10) 


port all those peoples whose freedom 
is menaced. We shall exert great ef- 
fort to establish normal relations with 
other countries, sometimes even mak- 
ing certain sacrifices to achieve this, 
when the stakes are high enough. 

The Soviet Government and _ the 
Communist Party will be guided in the 
field of foreign policy directly by the 
teachings of Vladimir Ilyich. It is 
enough to repeat those slogans uttered 
long ago, and forever new: “War 
against war,” “Struggle for peace, for 
the liberation of all oppressed peoples.” 
Those are the tasks which Vladimir 
Ilyich gave the Communist Party, the 
working class, the Union of Soviet Re- 
publics, which he himself strove to 
carry out. ‘These tasks remain our 
first duty. ‘The tact, the wisdom, the 
flexibility displayed by Lenin in his 
negotiations with foreign governments 
serve for us as the model which we 
must and shall follow. 

Comrades, the Soviet Union, espe- 
cially in the most difficult moments of 
its existence, has always been able to 
rise up and show its mighty strength, 
the strength of its will, the strength of 
the alliance of its workers and peasants, 
the strength of its armed forces. 

And certainly now, with the death 
of Vladimir Ilyich, the Soviet Repub- 
lic is going through a time of great 
stress. And I believe that this moment 
in which we are living now will call 
forth new powers, a special sense of 
solidarity and a new readiness for great 
self-sacrifice on the part of the masses 
of our workers and peasants. And so 
at this moment, while we grieve for 
the loss of our great leader, the great- 
est man not only in the Soviet Union 
but in the whole world today, in this 
moment the strength and the power 
of the Soviet will be lifted to a higher 
plane than ever. 
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need of the wide publicity this magazine 
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the advertisers, knowing that nothing is 
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Today Has the Honor to Offer 


An Outstanding Biography 


LENIN 


Soviet Russia Today is extremely proud to offer its readers this 
popularly written, immensely readable biography of Lenin by P. 
Kerzhentsev. This authoritative work, the life of one of history's 
outstanding leaders, is entirely authentic, based on the most 
authentic sources. It is a new study by a veteran Soviet historian, 
journalist and statesman, who has been an editor of Izvestia and 
ambassador to Sweden and Italy, as well as the author of a 
number of works on Soviet history and politics and the theory 

of Leninism. 





Beginning with a chapter on Lenin’s family, the book moves 
quickly through the most significant episodes of Lenin’s youth, 
his first revolutionary activities and early writings, his pioneer 
efforts in building a workers’ party in Russia, the Revolution 
of 1905, his rallying of the Bolshevik forces against the re- 
action which followed, the World War, the Russian Revo- 


lution, and the herculean struggles through the civil war 
and the “NEP” period. 
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The author, who has been a member of the Bolshevik party since 1904, places his study 
of Lenin’s life and writings against the whole social background of the time, with special reference to the tempering of Lenin’s 
party throughout an historical epoch. 

We feel it is so important that every reader of Soviet Russia Today have a copy of this book that we have made special 
arrangements to offer it absolutely free with one subscription. 


This Book Given FREE 
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[he regular subscription price to Soviet Russia Today is $1.50 a 
year. For this small sum you receive each month, mailed to your home, 
one of the outstandingly important publications in America, the one 


which deal intimately with the life of the Soviet people and by sub- 
scribing now you will receive the special Stalin issue now being 
prepared to commemorate the 60th birthday of the great Soviet leader. 
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great exposition of the Soviet Union in the World’s Fair in New 
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